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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUOH, which are caloulated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and. Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


Cea’iiva.y 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882 


SYMINCTON'S 


WORLD RENO YN ' 


= Sez Bs PEA 


WiGH PRESSuRE 
STEAM 


PREPARED 


a oN 
SEA: ep 
FLOUR TRAD tegge MARK FLAVOURED 


In Tins ea Packets. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882. 


SYMINGTON'S 
EGYPTIAN 
This valuable Food, FOOD. 


which contains as much 
nutriment as meat, is pre- 

pared from the Finest EGYPTIAN LENTILS 
and other Nutritious Substances, which are. acknow- 
ledged to be the most easily digested of all 


leguminous productions. 
In ail cases of Weak Digestion, and for Infants, it is 


invaluable. 


In Tins, One Shilling per Ib. 





EXPORT AGENT-J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 





EPPS’S 


(GRATEFUL AND .COMFORTING) 
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THE QUEEN “ Are all peculiarly 


Says that ( soft,” 


J : 
===|PRIESTLEYS| = 
Says that \ — appear- 


THE COURT 
TOURNAL DRESS FABRICS 


Says that 7 For Gentlewomen \__ “fates fabrics.” 


To be obtained from Trade Mark: 
Leading Drapers. THE VARNISHED BOARD. 


INDIA AND ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


DILBRUGHAR, UPPER ASSAM, INDIA, March 6, 1880. 

4 “Dear S1r,—I desire to state the advantage which I, and I do not doubt many others, in 
this part of the world, have derived from ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Unlike other Saline 
Aperients, it is not lowering in its action. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, 
and both there and here I can most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use has warded o' 
fever over and over again. When taken in time it is invaluable. As far as I am aware it is most 
popular in this partof NORTH-EASTERN ASIATIC INDIA, and I consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unrequested. I 
enclose my card, but from my extreme individual inconvenience arising from ay I do net 
wish my name to appear, and merely subscribe myself, most truly yours, ‘A PLANTER.’ 

Cc A 
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«sc QLEEPLESSNESS, FEVERISHNESS, HOT WEATHER.”—Late hours, 

fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, and feverish colds, blood poisons, 
skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, etc. Use Eno’s 
“Fruit Salt.” It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot 


overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
j CAUTION.—£.amine cach Bottle and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S 
mm ‘ F ey Ad SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. Sold 
Be by a mists. 


Prepared at Eno’s “‘ Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy St., New Cross Road, London, 5.E. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


Sa present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, sugar syrups, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and 
an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful 
to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; avoid sugar syrups, and always dilute largely 
with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are 
very apt to ag od while light white wines, and gin or old whiskey largely diluted with soda-water, will be found the least 
objectionable. Vhen taken together, Eno’s * t Salt” and Eno’s “ Vegetable Moto” will be found peculiarly adapted 
for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; they possess the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and 
) ay on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use Eno’s “ Fruit Salt” and 
o’s “ Vegetable Moto,” therefore no family should ever be without them. 


ENO’S “VHGHTABLEH MOTO.” 


sing AID NATURE without force or strain, use Eno’s ‘“‘ Vegetable Moto” (a simple Vegetable Extract), a desirable 

. adjunct to Eno’s “Fruit Salt.” They perform their work “silently as the twilight comes when the day is done,” and the 

— 1s much astonished to find his bilious attack, etc., has completely fled before the simple and natural onslaught of the 
OTo. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Blood pure and preventing disease. y 


Eno’s “Vegetable Moto” of all Chemists, price 1s. 112d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY ST., NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


H LIKE PEARLS 


Produced by discarding cheap and gritty tooth powders and acid washes, 
which ruin the enamel, and by using daily 


©), ROWLANDS’ 
=z) ODONTO 


2 4 ROWLAND & SONS "15 
SN. 20, HATTON GARDEN. A pure, fragrant, and non-gritty Tooth Powder; it! whitens the teeth, 
Se prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!  covuaus, coxps, BRONCHITIS. 


 _ FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 2 FENNINGS'’ 

a ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, % 

i] 

¢ FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, {LUNG HEALERS, 

: For Children Outting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsi yl — — ass 

= . - ’ ame. COUGHS, COLD 

pe (Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurlous to a tender Babe) | Seid fe 9 pe 8 — 

® Sold in boxes at 13. 136d. and 23. directions. Sen free f 

et te i am ee ent win Uf Groen, Retest 
Sent post free for 1$ stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Crwez,1.. © cartes ieee tens de nan Se. Uap nmnes, pest teat, 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on bey ty gy es yf 


Feeding, Tecthong, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a fres copy. | a yt Dee & Sunes, 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post tree on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL IRISH 
EF A M B R Children’s Bordered, 1/2 
f 5) Ladies’ .. .. .. 2/44.) Ladies’. .. 2/Ili 

et Gent’. .. ~3/6 §| Gents’... .. 4/Il 

' , ROBINSON & CLEAVE R, P0 6 K ET “ Te is _____ & Cleaver 
2 es BELFAST. ave a world-wi — 
vi ; By Special Appointme Appointments to 

oe Soxtmene, HANDKERGHIEFS. 

And H.I. and R.H. the 

Crown Princess oF GERMANY. 


Telegraphic Address—“ LINEN,” Belfast. 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


«= ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S ROYAL 
Fish Napkins, 2/§] per doz. 
Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per 
doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards 
square, 2/{J ; 24 yards by 
3 yards, 5/|J each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, =/§J4$ each. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 
4/6 perdoz. Frilled Linen 
Pillow Cases, from |/44 
each. Monograms, etc., 
. Woven and Embroidered. 
Samples and _ Illustrated 
Price fc post free to any 
art of the World. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 


KEATINGS 


BEST 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold everywhere vd 
Tins, 1/14 each. 


LOZENGES 





Hemstitched : 





*zop sed 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LISt OF NEW BOOKS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION (A CHOICE PRESENTATION VOLUME). 


SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great War. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “ Lorna Doone.” With 64 Illustrations by Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 12s. 

Of “‘Springhaven” the Saturday Review says: ‘‘The story isone of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of romance 
reveals the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ on almost every page. ... . The portraits of Nelson and Napoleon are 
marvellously true and lifelike.” 

““* Splendid’ and ‘glorious’ are strong terms, but they are scarcely too strong for applieation to some parts of 
‘Springbaven.’ . . . . Thestory is among the author's best; and to read it is a most invigorating tonic.” 

Illustrated London News. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE E. B. WASHBURNE, LL.D. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MINISTER TO FRANCE: 


The Empire, the Franco-German War, the Commune, and the Republic. 
Two vols. royal 8vo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations, 36s. 


PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA MINOR;; or, Notes from the Levant. By 
Witu1aM Cocuran, Member of the Society of Arts, the Highland and Agricultural Society, London 
and Edinburgh, and formerly of the Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with 89 
Engravings, made chiefly from Water-Colour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

NOW READY. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON ENGLISH ADMINISTRATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

AUSTRAL AFRICA: Losing it or Ruling it. Being Incidents and Experiences 
in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By JoHn Macksnziz. Two vols. demy 8vo, with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, 32s. 


“Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘ Austral Africa’ is a work of great value, and indeed of political interest. . .. . It is the 
production of a man of close observation, of strong common sense, and with definite ideas of what ought to be our policy 
in regard to Africa. The book is handsomely illustrated.”—Scotsman. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. By James Russert Lower. With 
Illustrations by J. W. Alexander, Bruce Crane, F. W. Frere, R.S. Giffard, A. Kapper, H. S. Mowbray, 
Walter Sherlaw, and F. Hopkinson Smith. Royal 4to, cloth extra, £3 3s. 


CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM COWPER. 
Compiled by Joun NEvE. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
*.* A most useful book of reference for Journalists, Literary Men, and Acrosticians, containing 
60,000 references. 


A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. By James Batpwry, Author of “The 
Story of Siegfried,” etc. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley “through the Dark Continent.” By Col. Toomas W. Knox, 
Author of “ The Young Nimrods,” ‘The Voyage of the Vivian,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyn, of Wootton, Esq. 
New Edition. Edited by Epwarp Harcourt, Esq., of Nuneham Park, Oxon. Fcap. 8vo, printed at 
Chiswick Press on handmade paper, gilt top, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIVING LIGHTS: a Popular Account of Phosphorescent Animals and Vegetables. 
By Cartes Freperick Horper, Fellow of the New York Academy of Sciences, etc., Author of 
‘Elements of Zoology,” “ Marvels of Animal Life,” “The Ivory King,’ “Wonder Wings,” etc. 
8vo, with 24 Illustrations, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, NEW WORK BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. Small post 8vo, printed on extra 
fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By CuHartes Duptey Waryer, Author of “My Summer 
in a Garden,” etc. Characteristically Illustrated by Charles 8S. Reinhart. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 






































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE GAMEKEEPER’S STORY 





THERE are very few men in England who are 
naturally more hearty and healthy than 
James Braddock. He is a gamekeeper, and 
lives at Jepson’s Clough, Adlington, near 
Macclesfield. He is stoutly built, and until 
two years ago we may say he never had a 
week’s illness in the whole sixty years of his 
life. One day this summer (1887) he was 
found at home, and in the course of the talk 
that sprang up, Braddock told the following 
story, which we print because it will interest 
many besides himself. 

He said : “Perhaps you have already heard 
about my case, and if so, it’s no use my 
telling it all over again.” 

“1 heard it alluded to in Manchester,” 
was the answer, “ but I should like to hear 
it from your own lips.” 

“Well, sir,” said James, “I'll run it over 
for you. I’ve told it lots of times, and it’s 
always done good to somebody. It was two 
years ago this summer that I was taken very 
bad with indigestion. How ill I was, and 
how I finally got cured, is no news to the 
people in this part of the country, sir. 
Scores of them came from far and near to 
see me and talk to me about it. I first 
noticed a dull feeling all over me, and my 
appetite failed so I could eat nothing with- 
out just forcing it down, sir; and then it lay 
like a heavy weight on my stomach. Food 
used to make me feel strong for work and 
exercise, but now it seemed to do me no 
good at all. My mouth tasted bad, and 
when I looked in the glass I saw my skin 
and eyes had a yellow colour, and people 
said I was dreadfully bilious, my liver was 
out of order, and my blood all full of poison. 
And so I believed, for my head ached, and 
my legs and arms ached, as though I had 
some manner of fever hold of me. I took 
pills, and a hundred other medicines, but 
they only made me feel a little easier for a 
day or two, and then I was worse than ever. 

“ After a bit, sir, I began to be short of 
breath, you know, and had to sit down and 
rest, when once I could walk all day without 
being tired or once fetching a long breath. 
I couldn’t make out what was the matter 
with me or whatever had brought it on, but 
I kept on getting worse, and that much I 
was sure of. My heart would flutter and 
get weak and faint in my breast, and that 





frightened me more than the stomach trouble, 
for I didn’t know then that the indigestion 
and dyspepsia were really the cause of it all, 
sir. People kept telling me I had the heart 
disease, and was likely to fall down dead any 
minute. You may fancy how this took all 
the courage out of me, and I thought my 
work was done in this world. So it went on, 
sir, and neither my friends nor the doctors 
appeared to understand what was ailing me. 

“ One day I was taken with such a queer 
spell, it almost scares me to think back to it. 
I couldn’t get my breath. I was choked as 
though a strong man had me by the throat, 
and I was sure I was going to die. The 
people fanned me and gave me whisky, and 
after a while I came out of it, weak as a cat, 
sir, and all in a cold sweat. 

“But my stomach got worse afterwards, 
and I was afraid the choking might come 
back, and the next time it would certainly 
kill me. It was about this time, one day, I 
picked up a North Cheshire newspaper and 
read of a case like mine being cured by 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I thought 
half-a-crown would na’ break me, and I 
bought a bottle. The first few doses did 
me good, sir. You wouldn’t ’a believed it, 
neither would I, but it did. In a few days, 
maybe two weeks, sir, my stomach began to 
act, and my victuals stopped on it, and my 
strength began to come back.” 

“You had no more choking, then?” said 
the visitor. 

“No, sir, not after that. The fluttering 
of the heart troubled me no more, and the 
yellow went out of my eyes and skin ; and, 
to put it short, sir, after taking two bottles 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup I got as well as I 
ever was in my life. What this medicine is 
made of I don’t know, but I’m sure that it’s 
not like anything else. If I hadn’t seen 
that account of it in the paper, and been led 
to use it, as certain as | talk to you now, 
sir, I believe I should have been under the 
sod months and monthsago. I tell about it 
to everybody, and will do so as long as I 
have a tongue in my head, sir.” 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for sale 
by all chemists and medicine vendors, price 
2s. 6d. per bottle, and-by the proprietors, 
A. J. White, Limited, 35, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.U. 
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A HANDSOME GIFT BOOE. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 22s. 6d. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 1887. 


Containing, in addition to about 500 Illustrations in the Text, 


13 FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS, STEEL ENGRAVINGS, OR PHOTOGRAVURES, 
After Str Epwry Lanpserr, R.A., AxeL H. Hata, Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., LUKE FIxpss, 
R.A., W. F. Yeames, R.A., ete. ete. ete. 


PRESS OPINIONS ON THE VOLUME FOR 1886. 


‘*The serial articles are of rare value and interest.”"—7Zimes. ‘‘Atruly sumptuous volume.”—Dazly Telegraph. ‘The 
readable papers are too numerous to mention. The page cuts are almost all charming, varied, and spirited.”—A thenaum. 
“The etchings and engravings comprise some admirable examples of delicate execution.”—Saturday Review. ‘No more 
acceptable present could be made than the annual volume.”—G/ode. ‘* Marvellously beautiful etchings.”—Scotsman. ‘“‘A 
splendid book.”—Dazly News. 





Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; or bound up with the three previous Annuals, 12s, 6d. 
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Cloth gilt, 3s. Small gto. Price 15s. each, with several Hundred Iilustrations. 


The Amateur’s Guide t0 Architecture THE RHINE: 


By S. Sopu1a BeAce, Author of ‘‘ The Louvre.” | FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE SEA. 


With several Hundred IIlustrations. 
“* Admirably adapted to fill the position it assumes. It ex- 


p’ains, in the simplest possible manner, the distinctions not only | ROME, THE ETERNAL CITY - 


gees the various styles of architecture, but between the differ- 
ent styles of ornamentation ; and in every case there is a small! J i 
illustration, which cannot faii to fix in the mind the distinctions ts Churehes, Monuments, Art, & Antiquity. 
of which the authoress has been talking.” —Scotsman. 3y Francis Wry. 

“The author has executed her task admirably.”— Newcastle | 
Daily Chronicle. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. | ITALY : 


THE L AND OF SC OTT Its Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, its Arts. 


Price 21s., with about 200 Illustrations. 
By Davip HANNAY. : 


Illustrated by J, MACWHIRTER, A.R.A. With on! THE RIVIERA. 


rull-page Illustrations. By HvucH Macmitran, D.D. 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26, IVY LANE. 
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TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 





GLASS ‘SHADE 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS] 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, - 




















NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 


GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY 
have received testimonials from three Physicians 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS EX. 
HAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed 
Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey 
a powerful electric current direct to the affected 
parts, gradually stimulatsng and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vives, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. PUL- 
VERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the course 
of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of their 
great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be 
serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Hanprietp Jonzs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, says :—‘‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in 
the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men.’ 

Dr. Gotpine Birp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 

says :—‘ Ican hardly recommend Mr, PULVERMACHER’S 
INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical 
brethren.” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
**GatvanisM: Naturr’s CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Virat Enerey.” Post Free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent Street, London, W. 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 
BORWICK’S | 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY: PUDDINCS. TEA- CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME ®8READ 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD POWDER 
makes delicious Custards and Blanc-manges. most agreeable to eat 





with Pudd 


Pies, and Stewed Fruits. Vast pee t. 
me = 


Avg 3M, a ao 


“ FOR as BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKES: 


BLOOD MIXTURE: 


is warranted to pe = by — all mg ey —. 





whatever cause » Sores 
= Skin and Sled’ Wa toon its elfecta are marvellous. 

Thonsands of testimonials from all parts, In bottles, 2s. 9d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quentity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 183 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINCOLN. 





| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them for a 
time and then have them return again. I mean aradical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I ‘warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a Treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Address in full. 
It costs A ou nothing for a trial, and I will cure you, Address 
Dz. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum Tree Ct., Farringdon St., London. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with an 
ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
Disease, to any sufferer. Give Address in full. Dr. T. A. 
SLOCUM, 5, Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 





\THE WONDER OF THE AGE! 
The Longford Wire Mattress and Bedstead combined. © 






































WOODS’ PATENT. Guaranteed 
Liverpool Exhibition, the neither to 
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UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,’’ ete. 
Q Pion 


CHAPTER XXX, 


StncE she had pleased her uncle by 
yielding to the young man’s pleading, 
Tilly now pleased herself by paying 
another visit to Fulham. 

Between her and Uncle Bob there still 
lay the unforgotten scene on the night 
of John’s last visit, unforgotten, perhaps 
impossible to be forgotten by either of 
them, because it was wrapped in an un- 
worded silence. Only once had he again 
alluded to the matter, and it was to say, 
with a kind of triumphant violence, ‘‘ He 
never denied it; if he could have cleared 
himself, do you think he would have gone 
off like that, with never a word ?” 

“Do you think that that was the reason 
of his silence?” she said, with a kind of 
grieved wonder for his blindness. 

She had sought the ring till it grew to 
be half a habit to open the same boxes 
and drawers with a dull hopelessness that 
looked for no relief. It was not found. She 
4; had advertised its loss, and offered a large 
reward for its recovery ; she had instituted 
enquiries at the jeweller’s; and all without 
result. These steps were the first of any 
Importance she had ever taken without 
her uncle’s knowledge and sanction, and 
they lay a little guiltily on her conscience. 
i The advertisement was so worded that he 

might probably have glanced at it and 
| found nothing in it to concern him, even 
E he had ever read anything else in the 
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newspaper save the column devoted to the 
state of the money-market; she was not, 
therefore, afraid of his anger, but she 
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grieved that she could not openly defend 
John ; that she could not wipe out the re- 
membrance of this dividing coldness. 

The ring was lost, and John, seemingly, 
was lost with it, as far as his uncle was 
concerned, 

There was a rugged obstinacy in Mr. 
Burton, which you came upon at times, as 
you do upon a rock which hides beneath 
green sward, It had been his delight to 
do all things for Tilly, and hardly once in 
all their comradeship had he crossed her ; 
and yet—just once or twice—in cases the 
better remembered because of their extreme } 
rarity, she had come upon this native dog- } 
gedness, and had known that, even for her, 
it was immoveable. She never blamed him 
for it, and even in some tender, womanly 
way, she justified him in her thoughts. 

But, though she justified her uncle, she | 
grieved for her cousin with some of the 
indignation at unfairness which she might 
have felt if she had been a boy ; John had 
not had justice meted out to him; he had [| 
been condemned and sentenced untried. 
How she managed at one and the same time [ 
to believe in the accused, and exonerate his | 
judge, is a mystery which can be only 
understood by women. 

She had never been forbidden to go to 
Fulham, and, accepting this as an implied 4} 
permission, she set out one day soon after 
her engagement. That event made a plea 
in her eyes. She would go and tell Jessie 
—so she said to herself ; but, in reality, it 
was John she meant to surprise by the 
tidings. 

Fred was not with her; he was at the |; 
office, supposed to be examining the merits } 
of a new invention for sewing on the }/ 
soles of boots, but in reality, swearing— |} 
perhaps even audibly—at the hardness of |; 
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walls, when every wandering breath of 
spring was whispering : 

Come hither, ye gallants! come hither, ye maids ! 
To the trim gravelled walks, to the shady arcades. 

There were two or three things which 
disquieted Tilly, besides the estrangement 
between her uncle and cousin. For one 
thing, it made her sad to pass those great 
prison-houses of suffering which line the 
Brompton end of the Fulham Road. A 
great deal of anguish is crowded here into 
the limits of a very short street ; behind 
those mute walls what a sad companion- 
ship of sorrow and suffering there is. 

The great houses of the rich come very 
near to these—great houses too, but full 
of poverty and sickness. Tilly hung her 
head as she went by. She was going 
to a great house too ; a house where more 
money was to be spent, and wasted, and 
flung away; where moreshow, and grandeur, 
and pleasure, and satiety were to be grasped 
than in any other house around. She 
could not be young, and of a feeling heart, 
and not be sharply stirred by the contrast. 
The great house burdened her in anticipa- 
tion ; she had already gone with her uncle 
to look at one or two of the palaces re- 
served for lordly incomes ; for Mr. Behrens 
had advised this preliminary step towards 
future splendour. Uncle Bob would have 
preferred to make his fabulous sum first ; 
but this argument his friend had met by 
pointing out that he was already an ex- 
tremely rich man, and might as well have 
the look of it. 

Now for the first time Uncle Bob was 
made to understand that a boarding-house 
is not—well, is not a place where nobility 
and gentry—not even members of parlia- 
ment, and officers of crack regiments—do 
congregate. : 

«What have I got to do with them ?” he 
asked rather sullenly, classing them all in his 
jealous fancy as a “‘beggarly stuck-up crew.” 

“ Nothing,” said Behrens lightly; “ only 
you are infinitely more able than any of 
them to keep up an establishment, and 
you might give them a lesson as to how it 
should be done.” 

This view struck Uncle Bob as pleasing 
and sensible ; but a lingering doubt which 
belonged to the past rather than the future 
stuck in his mind. 

‘Ts a boarding-house the wrong thing ?” 
he demanded. 

“Tt has served its turn very well.” 

“Tt is a place where you would take 
your own wife and girl?” he continued in 
relentless catechism. 





“Why not?” said Behrens, thinking 
with a hidden smile of humour of his 
wife’s reception of any such suggestion on 
his part. ‘If I were a half-pay Indian 
officer or a poor literary man, or even the 
widow of a decease divine, I should no 
doubt find it an excellent way of living.” 

** But not if you were me?” 

** Not if I were you.” 

‘Why did you let us go to one then?” 
Mr. Burton asked with some natural 
resentment. 

“*T, my dear friend?” Behrens raised 
his brows smilingly. ‘I think it was Miss 
Burton’s wish, was it not 1—and that is law. 
It did excellently as a temporary step ; but 
now that your transactions are becoming 
marked, I should advise a more imposing 
address.” 

From that hour her uncle burned to quit 
Madame Drave’s roof; and all the moments 
he could spare from the City were spent in 
a critical review of houses which should 
be large and grand enough to wipe out the 
disgrace of having stooped to be a boarder, 
Tilly was very tired of it all; of the long 
stairs, the vast rooms, and the ghostliness 
of the uninhabited dwellings. She did 
not at all mind being a boarder ; her dis- 
trust of Madame Drave had lost the keen- 
ness of its edge, and for the other inhabi- 
tants of the house she had none but kindly 
feelings. Life in a mansion, with Uncle 
Bob for ever immersed in business, pre- 
sented itself to her as rather arid and 
monotonous; and she suffered pangs of 
dismay as she foresaw herself, as in a vision, 
enthroned in solitary state and so hedged 
about with hired service that she could not 
even be permitted to button her own boots. 
As for hailing an omnibus, the days of that 
vulgar delight would be numbered : proba- 
bly she would also have to blot Fulham out 
of her knowledge as a spot too ungenteel 
to be mentioned in polite society. 

Oddly enough, as she went on her way, 
she never once thought of Fred, who was 
thinking of her, depend on it, to the 
detriment of that new machine for the 
soles of boots ; Fred was eagerly anticipat- 
ing the evening when he was to meet her 
at the Claverings. 

The Claverings were a great deal more 
fashionable than little Mrs. Popham; but 
they were not nearly so rich. They were 
comparatively poor, indeed, and _ their 
graciousness to Tilly was partly based on 
the rumours which had reached them of 
her uncle’s wealth. Where there are por- 
tionless daughters and sons who have to 
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carve their own path in life, parents come 
almost by instinct to choose acquaintances 
for their possible future or present useful- 
ness; and a man of millions has vast pos- 
sibilities of usefulness. 

Fred’s value came in as a dancing, and 
talking, and extremely presentable young 
man; andheknewit. He was not expected 
to fall in love with either of the three 
daughters; and heknewthattoo, Helaughed 
when he pictured the surprised reception 
those prudent friends of his would give to 
the announcement of his engagement, and 
the upward bound he would taka in their 
esteem ; and then he sighed to remember 
that there were many other dancing, and 
talking, and presentable young men to be 
met at their receptions, who might possibly 
he even more dangerous to his peace than 
the writing fraternity Mrs Popham had 
desired to honour. 

When Tilly got to the little house at 
Fulham, she was no longer allowed to 
forget her engagement. It was thrust at 
her—almost flung at her—by Jessie, who 
spoke of it with a passionate scorn which 
shook her slender frame. 

‘Why have you come back?” she said, 
when her cousin looked in on her radiantly. 
“ Have you come to taunt me, to fling your 
prosperity in my face? I never sought 
you out or desired to know you. Why do 
you obtrude your life upon mine? Is it 
to make the contrast between it and yours 
the sharper ¢” 

“Jessie ! Jessie!” said Tilly, with pain in 
her voice. 

She stood near the door, where she had 
been arrested by these thunderbolts, with- 
out self-possession enough to advance. 
Jessie had struggled up to a sitting pos- 
ture on the old sofa where she had been 
lying ; one hand feverishly clasped the 
back, and with the other she waved the 
visitor away. 

“Go, go,” she said; “I can’t bear the 
Isn’t it enough for you to 
be rich and beautiful, while I am poor, 
and ugly, and sickly. Must you come 
to triumph over me in your love too? 
have spared me_ even 
that? Must you take everything—every- 
thing——” 

Her voice sank into a wail. 

‘Jessie ” Tilly began again; but at 
the last murmured words her burning, con- 
suming sense of indignation and disgust 
died out in an amazed pity. She had 
been wrapping her soul in haughty reserve. 
She had meant to go; to leave without a 








word; but now, of a sudden, she found 
her heart melting. All at once, as in a 
flash, little unnoticed scenes came back 
and made a continuous picture, in which 
Jessie’s poor pitiful story was plainly out- 
lined. She remembered the unfailing bit- 
terness with which she had spoken of Fred; 
her questions about him; her persistent 
return to his name. It was love which was 
half hate in the intensity of its hopeless- 
ness, and in the shame that it had come 
unbidden and unprized. 

It takes a very sound and sweet nature 
t» rejoice in another’s prosperty, even when 
that prosperity does not infringe on any 
right of our own, or leave us the poorer ; 
but to be glad when some good, for which 
we have longed, however hopelessly, is 
appropriated by another, takes a measure 
of mental and moral healthfulness which 
few of us can claim. 

Tilly, who had a strongly-developed sense 
of justice,would doubtlass have remembered 
this, even if she had been without that 
illuminating glimpse into the secret places 
of Jessie’s soul; she would have told 
herself, too, that, in that mysterious 
union of mind and body, the one cannot be 
sick without the other suffering ; but all 
these justifications were forgotten in the 
largeness of her pity. She hung her head ; 
she was ashamed; she felt as if she, who 
had everything, had coveted and possessed 
herself of another’s poor store of joy. She 
had not a word to say. 

“Ab,” said Jessie, mistaking these 
signs, “you may well hang your head ; 
you have befooled an honester man than 
Fred Temple—your lover—with your 
smiles and your words. I suppose it 
pleases you to steal hearts, and then throw 
them away when you tire of them. What 
do I know about it? I know that you 
have brought nothing but sorrow and 
trouble to this house. Go away and marry 
Fred ; he will not make a good husband. 
I have known him all his life. He will 
not beat you,” she laughed with a mirthless 
bitterness that made Tilly thrill and quiver, 
‘but he will neglect you; he will tire of 
you; he is marrying you for your money, and 
not for your pretty face, and your gracious 
ways. Perhaps he doesn’t tell you that, 
but I tell you. He is deep in debt; he 
has been dunned for months. For awhile 
he had to disappear; to go into hiding, 
because he was afraid of being disgraced, 
Do you know what that means—you, 
who have always been rich? I daresay he 
would tell you that he had gone on a plea- 
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sant trip abroad ; John knew where he was 
hiding—you can ask him. John gave him 
half our year’s income—our handsome in- 
come which could be £0 easily halved—to 
tide him over till he could arrange a com- 
promise with his creditors. Perhaps he 
will repay us when he marries you. I 
daresay he will pay everybody then. 
Think what it must have been to him to 
meet with a rich heiress, quite ready to 
marry him, just when everything was at its 
blackest ; when he was glad to come to us, 
to this poor little house which he has 
always despised ! 

“Oh, it is a great thing for him! He 
will spend your money splendidly ; it will 
suit him well; but he will neglect you, and 
he will despise your uncle who made him 
rich. There; now you know what the 
lover you came to taunt me with is. There 
are other things—but what do you and I 
know of them? I have told you enough.” 

She fell back on her cushions exhausted ; 
the flush of passion faded from her cheeks 
and left a deadly pallor; her eyes closed, 
as if she would shut out Tilly for evermore 
from her consciousness. 

Every one of the short, breathless 
sentences flung at Tilly had struck her like 
the blow of a hammer. Her thoughts 
were achaos. One moment she recoiled in 
quivering disgust—the next she was over- 
whelmed with a black pall of shame. It 
was mostly shame—deep, shocked, shrink- 
ing shame—before this pitiable picture of 
a love which, being unreturned, perhaps 
smilingly and amusedly spurned, had fed 
itself at the poisonous fountains of hate, 
and thus took its poor revenge. 

It was no moment for words, protesta- 
tions, justifications. These fell far short of 
the need, and were wholly inadequate ; 
indeed, in the physical prostration which 
was the reaction after that burst of excited 
passion, Jessie probably would not have 
heard them. 

Tilly turned silently away. For a few 
moments her limbs shook, and she moved 
unsteadily ; but when she reached the 
outer air she recovered strength and walked 
away quickly. 

She walked all the way home, un- 
conscious of the curious looks turned upon 
her as she went steadily and swiftly, but 
with no outward vision for the life and 
bustle of the streets. She was seeing in- 
wardly, living over again every moment of 
that shameful scene. She did not believe 
those dark accusations against her lover ; 
she was too young, too generous, too fair- 





minded. Perhaps she repelled them the 
more eagerly because she felt that the in- 
dignant love which would have scorned to 
lend an ear had failed. She had listened ; 
she was listening now. Over and over 
again she heard those angry sentences 
barbed with gall. 

“He is marrying you for your money. 
He will neglect you; he will despise the 
man who made him rich.” 

Again and again she recognised with 
a dull, pained wonder that they had not 
lost their power to wound, though she had 
refused them her belief. 

And with them came other remembered 
phrases, which she resisted with an eager- 
ness which unconsciously quickened her 
steps. She would not give them audience ; 
she thrust them from her; but, when she 
refused to listen to them, they seemed to 
write themselves in letters of fire before her. 

Whose heart had she wounded ? whose 
peace had she destroyed ? 

“Tt isnot true; it is not true.” 

That was her answer to both accusations. 

“Tt is not true.” She repeated it till 
the refrain became as monotonous as the 
tread of her hastening feet on the pave- 
ment, and its very repetition seemed to 
lend it force. 

But when faith needs so much propping 
to make it stand upright, we may guess 
pretty shrewdly that the inletting of doubt 
is not far off. 
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NOVEMBER obtains its name through 
having been the ninth month of the 
Romans, and originally consisted of thirty 
days. Julius Cesar added an additional 
day, which, however, was afterwards taken 
away by Augustus. The Saxons called 
the month Blot Monath—blood month 
—either because of the number of cattle 
slaughtered at this season for their winter 
store, or for the purpose of sacrificing to 
their deities. They also called it Wint 
Monath, or wind month, from the bluster- 
ing winds which prevail during the month. 
The Romans dedicated the month to Diana, 
keeping the ‘Banquet of Jupiter,” and 
solemnising the Circensian Games upon 
the first day of November. This day was 
likewise a grand thanksgiving, or day of 
rest, among the Druids, corresponding to 
their high solar festival on May Day. 

The precious stone devoted to this 
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month was the topaz, and searchers after 
the curious are told that 

Who first comes to this world below, 

With drear November’s fog and snow, 


Should prize the topaz’s amber hue— 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 


The unlucky days are spread all over the 
month, beginning with the fifth and ending 
with the twenty-ninth. In addition to 
these, there are the sixth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and twenty-eighth. 
Coming to weather lore we find that 
‘Tween Martinmas and Yule 
Water’s wine in every pool. 
If there’s ice in November that will bear a duck, 
There'll be nothing at Christmas but sludge and 
muck. 
If the wind is in the south-west at Martinmas 
It remains there till after Christmas. 


Expect St. Martin’s Summer, halcyon days. 


Right through the month of November 
we have a long series of saints’ days and 
festivals, some associated with solemnity 
and others with pleasure. 

The first of these and the first day of the 
month is All Saints’ Day. This was designed 
to be held in honour of all those saints 
who had not particular days appointed for 
them. It does not appear at any time to 
have been marked by very particular 
ceremonies in the Catholic Church, though 
there is very good grounds for believing 
that it took the place of a Pagan feast. 

On the coasts of the Baltic, fishermen 
never use their nets between All Saints’ 
Day and St. Martin’s Day, because they 
believe that if they did, they would have 
miserable catches all the year afterwards. 

Amongst customs observed in England 
on this day may be mentioned that con- 
nected with the Lordship of Apse, in 
Surrey. The Lord of the Manor had to 
give away, by the terms of his tenure, a 
cask of ale on All Saints’ Day, “ for the 
soul of the King and his ancestors !” 

The day following (November the 
second) was known to our ancestors, as it 
is known to us, as All Souls’ Day, which 
was a very solemn festival of the Romish 
Church, There are still performed masses 
and ceremonies for the repose of the souls 
of the dead. 

It was formerly the custom on this day 
to eat a peculiar kind of cake. The custom 
originated with our Catholic ancestors, 
with whom it was a custom to bake on All 
Hallow E’en, a cake for every soul in the 
house, which cakes were eaten on Ali Souls’ 
Day. The poor people used to go round 
begging for some cakes or anything to 





make merry with on this night. Their 
petition consisted in singing a doggerel 
sort of rhyme : 

A soul cake, a soul cake ;__ 

Have mercy on all Christian souls, 


For a soul cake, 
A soul cake. 


In Cheshire on this night they once had a 
custom called ** Hob Nob,” which consisted 
of a man carrying a dead horse’s head 
covered with a sheet to frighten people. 
This head, carried by the Soulers, is typical 
of St. Martin, who is always represented 
on a horse, the emblem in Christian Art 
of courage and generosity. 

Brady tells us that Odillon, Abbot of 
Cluny, in the ninth century, first enjoined 
the ceremony of praying for the dead on 
this day in his own monastery ; and the 
like practice was partially adopted by other 
religious houses until the year 998, when it 
was established as a general festival 
throughout the Western Churches. To 
mark the pre-eminent importance of this 
festival, if it happened on a Sunday it was 
not postponed to the Monday, as was the 
case with other such solemnities ; but kept 
on the Saturday, in order that the Church 
might the sooner aid the suffering souls ; 
and, that the dead might have every benefit 
from the pious exertions of the living, the 
remembrance of this ordinance was kept 
up by persons dressed in black, who went 
round the different towns ringing a loud 
and dismal-toned bell at the corner of each 
street every Sunday evening during the 
month, and calling upon the inhabitants to 
remember the deceased suffering the ex- 
piatory flames of purgatory and to join in 
prayer for the repose of their souls, 

One of the most romantic stories of that 
romantic country, Wales, and one which finds 
its counterpart in almost every country in 
the world, is the story of Saint Winifred 
and her well. It is a story of licentious 
love and crime, and the story of the 
miraculous power of a holy man. Tradition 
rather than history has handed down the 
fact that Winifred, a transcendently beauti- 
ful maiden, was the daughter of Temice ap 
Elwedd. On a certain day in the year 
630 A.D., her parents went to church to 
hear Saint Beuno preach, leaving their 
daughter at home by herself. In the 
meantime Prince Caradoc, a bold bad man, 
and ruler of North Wales, came along, 
and seeing Winifred, became enamoured 
with her. She, to escape him, ran with 
all her speed towards the church. Caradoc 
followed, and succeeded in overtaking the 
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maiden, whose head he struck from her 
shoulders with the sword he carried. The 
trunkless head rolled down the hill, right 
into the church, to the consternation of the 
people assembled. The good Bishop Beuno 
jumped out of the pulpit, picked up the 
head, and running to the trunk fastened 
the head on it again, when Winifred 
became as right as ever. At the place 
where the head ceased rolling a littla 
pool of blood was left; but from some 
miraculous agency this was transformed 
into a stream of sparkling water, which 
exists at the present day under the name 
of Saint Winifred’s Well, and is noted for 
the remarkable cures which in times past 
have been wrought there. Caradoc, tradi- 
tion asserts, died on the very spot where 
he had committed the foul crime, and his 
body was borne away by the Evil One. 
Winifred, on the other hand, was so 
rejoiced at the miracle wrought on her 
behalf, that she took the veil and ultimately 
became Abbess of Gwythern, Denbigh- 
shire, and died in the odour of sanctity. 
Subsequeutly she was canonized by the 
reigning Pope, and the third of November 
was appointed as the day on which to com- 
memorate her virtues. The spring is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest in Wales, and 
will throw up twenty-one tons of water 
per minute. It never freezes, and is always 
the same in quantity, whether in rain or 
drought. 

Many have been the pious pilgrimages 
made to this well by devout Catholics, 
and indeed, until the suppression of con- 
vents and monasteries, it was always 
thronged with crowds of devotees anxious 
to have a dip in the mysterious well. 
Reverting back to the saint herself, it is 
said that, on the occasion of her second 
death, she was buried in the convent ; but 
in the reign of King Stephen, some monk- 
ish body-snatchers managed, by a little 
finessing, and not a little fibbing, to get 
possession of her remains and to carry them 
to Shrewsbury, where the bones are still 
supposed to lie, near the high altar of the 
Abbey. Itis also recorded by tradition, that 
wherever the body rested on the journey 
wells bubbled up, and one is instanced at 
Woolston, near Westfelton, between Os- 
westry and Shrewsbury, said to be dedi- 
cated to Saint Winifred, the waters of 
which were deomed to be good for sore 
eyes. 

Reverting back to the well, we are told 
by a local guide'that on the eleventh of 
June, 1731, a wager was Jaid to decide the 





flow, and the parson of the parish appears 
to have acted as umpire. The record of 
this, copied from an old pamphlet, is as 
follows : 

“By the gauge the basin will hold 
about two hundred and forty tons of water, 
which, when emptied, is filled again in two 
minutes. The experiment was tried to 
decide a wager, in the presence of Mr. 
Price, Rector of Holywell, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Wynne, Dr. Taylor, and others, when, 
to the surprise of the company, the well 
filled in less than two minutes, which 
proves that St. Winifred’s Spring rises 
more than one hundred tons of water a 
minute.” 

“The Llangollen Parish Magazine,” says 
“the spring is a subterranean stream, 
which some geologists say has its origin in 
the rocks which lie at the back of Eglwyseg, 
beyond the World’s End, and which makes 
its private way by a short cut through the 
natural clefts of the limestone rocks to the 
estuary of the river, instead of mingling its 
holy waters with the sacred Dee in its 
tortuous windings around Chester. Thus 
the holy well is, perhaps, more closely con- 
nected with Llangollen than we might at 
first thoughts be inclined to allow.” 

James the Second, it is recorded, once 
touched for the King’s Evil on the steps of 
the well; but the success which attended 
the exhibition of this piece of superstition 
is not stated. 

November the fifth was formerly a day 
of thanksgiving all over England ; but the 
custom long agoceased. The only remnant 
of observance of the day is found in the 
lighting of bonfires and the firing of squibs, 
Roman candles, and the like. 

In Yorkshire it is customary to prepare 
a peculiarly indigestible oatmeal ginger- 
bread, which is termed ‘‘ Parkin Cake,” 
and which is eaten on the anniversary of 
this memorable day. It may be seen in 
the shop windows exposed for sale, pre- 
vious to the fifth of November, in the 
shape of massive loaves, substantial cakes, 
or bannocks. This evidently appears to 
be another form of rejoicing, and the 
“Parkin Bread” is considered the cor- 
rect thing on which to expend some of the 
funds collected by juveniles throughout 
the day by exhibiting the usual carica- 
tures of old Guy Fawkes and some of bis 
associates. 

The Day of Saint Martin, November 
eleventh, was once greatly observed, but 
is now only associated with a quarter-day 
in the North of Evgland and Scotland, 
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called Martinmas. The Sheriffs of Eng- 
land and Wales are nominated on the 
morrow of Saint Martio. Saint Martin 
was Bishop of Tours in the fourth ceutury, 
and was accounted a very holy man. He 
died in the year 397 A.D. 

Oa the Continent, the wines of the 
season were formerly first tasted on this 
day ; the animals required to be salted for 
the winter’s provisions were slaughtered ; 
and the day was generally spent in con- 
viviality. In England too, at this time, it 
was once customary to kill fat stock, the 
reason apparently being the lack of food 
for their consumption during the winter. 

The few fine days which sometimes occur 
about the beginning of November have been 
denominated “Saint Martin’s little sum- 
mer.” Shakespeare thus alludes to it in 
King Henry the Fourth, where Prince Henry 
says to Falstaff, ‘ Farewell, thou latter 
spring! Farewell, all Hallowe Summer!” 

The twentieth of November is dedicated 
to Saint Edmund, “King and Martyr.” 
This was the brother and predecessor of 
Alfred, and he succeeded to the throne of 
East Anglia in 856. In 870 he was taken 
prisoner by the Danes, and, being a Chris- 
tian, was executed. The body, shorn of its 
head, and pierced with arrows, was thrown 
into a wood, where it was afterwards found 
and decently buried in a wooden church at 
Haglisdun, The head was subsequently 
discovered unmutilated between the paws 
of a wolf, which, as Lydgate, the Monk of 
Bury, says, was “an unkouth thyng, and 
strange ageyn nature.” The head, when 
placed in its proper position on the trunk, 
united so perfectly, that the separation 
could hardly be traced. Such a miracle 
could not fail to attract attention, and the 
body of the King-Martyr was removed to 
Bury, where a church was erected, and a 
monastery founded. Many miracles are 
reputed to have been worked by the dead 
body of this Saint, for Edmund was duly 
canonized by one of the Popes. The town 
of Bury St. Edmunds is so named, from 
the place being the repository of the King’s 
remains, 

November the twenty-third was greatly 
observed once as commemorating the life 
and death of Saint Clement, a fellow- 
worker of Saint Paul, who suffered martyr- 
dom by being cast into the sea with an 
anchor fastened round his neck. In the 
“good old days,” boys and men went 
round begging for drink, with which they 
regaled themselves at night. Saint Clement 
is the patron saint of blacksmiths, though 





it is long since the sons of the hammer 
and anvil kept up the day, as the shoe- 
makers used to do Saint Crispin. 

Saint Catherine, whose day is November 
the twenty-fifth, is another of the saints 
who takes under her special care forlorn and 
love-stricken maidens who desire husbands, 
and wish to see them in the spirit before 
the flesh, Probably some reason for this 
partiality is due to the fact that the name, 
taken from “ Katharos,” signifies pure, and 
the saint was remarkable for the purity of 
her life. She died a virgin and a martyr, 
for which she was duly canonized by the 
Church of Rome. On the anniversary of 
her death the young women of Abbots- 
bury—a small town in the county of Dorset 
—were in the habit of repairing to the 
saint’s well, near Saint Catherine’s Chapel, 
Milton Abbey, where they made use of the 
following invocation : 

A husband, Saint Catherine ; 

A handsome one, Saint Catherine ; 
A rich one, Saint Catherine ; 

A nice one, Saint Catherine ; 

And soon, Saint Catherine. 

In order to dream cf her sweetheart, 
the young lady had then only to put 
a piece of wedding cake under her 
pillow and her wish was certain to be 
gratified, providing the piece of wedding- 
cake had previously been passed through 
a wedding-ring. If in doubt as to which 
of two lovers to accept, the maiden was to 
get a friend to write their names on the 
paper in which the cake was wrapped, and 
then for three nights the cake and wrapper 
had to be placed under the young lady’s 
pillow for her. Should she happen to 
dream of one of the persons, that one was 
certain to become her husband at no dis- 
tant date. 

Another charm-worker says: “On Saint 
Catherine’s Day let any number of young 
women—not exceeding seven nor less than 
three—assemble in a room where they are 
safe to be free from interlopers. Just as 
the clock strikes eleven each must take 
from her bosom a sprig of myrtle, which 
has been worn all day; fold it up in a bit 
of tissue-paper; then light up a small 
chafing dish of charcoal, and on it each 
maiden must throw nine hairs from her head 
and a paring of each of her toe and finger 
nails. Each must next sprinkle a small 
quantity of myrtle and frankincense in the 
charcoal, and, while the odoriferous vapour 
rises, fumigate the packets of myrtle— 
which plant is dedicated to Venus—in it. 
Go to bed while the clock is striking the 
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hour of midnight, placing the myrtle 
exactly under the head ; and each will be 
sure to dream of her future husband. One 
caution: the myrtle hour performance 
must be passed in perfect silence.” 

Saint Andrew is the patron saint of 
Scotland, and was martyred by crucifixion, 
A.D. 69, at Patre, in Achaia; three 
hundred years later, his day was ordained 
a festival by Pope Ursinus. Amongst 
Scotchmen, his day, November thirtieth, 
is observed as a period for re-union all 
over the world. It is said that the 
Order of the Thistle was founded in 
honour of Saint Andrew, about the year 
809, by Archaius the First, King of Scot- 
land. That Monarch had made an alliance 
with the great Charlemagne, taking for 
his device, a Thistle. It is stated that 
King Hungus, the Pict, had a dream, in 
which Saint Andrew paid him a midnight 
visit, and promised him a sure victory over 
his foes, the Northumbrians, On the next 
day, a Saint Andrew’s Cross (X) appeared 
in the sky, and victory followed the King’s 
arms. It was on this event that Archaius 
founded the Order of the Thistle. Formerly, 
Saint Andrew’s Cross was affixed to the 
doors of rooms, as a sign that those within 
wished to be private, and had no inter- 
course without. Thus, in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s diary, there is an account of 
the conclave of Cardinals which met for 
the election of a successor to Pope Leo the 
Twelfth. He says: “Cardinal Gregoris, 
now, they say, has no chance; but his 
friends stick by him, Sixteen, who always 
vote for him, had affixed a Saint Andrew’s 
Cross against the doors of their cells. 
This is meant to say that they wish for no 
intercourse with the rest of the conclave, 
had made up their minds, and desire not to 
be disturbed.” Sir Walter Scott has a 
referenca to the custom in ‘Rob Roy,” 
where he makes Major Galbraith and the 
Highlanders affix a Saint Andrew’s Cross 
to the door of the Scotch whisky-house, as 
a sign that they wish to remain undis- 
turbed. 

On the eve of this day, German girls, 
who are desirous of ascertaining what 
will be the colour of the hair on their 
future husband’s head, take hold of the 
latch of the house door, and repeat three 
times, “Gentle love, if thou lovest me, 
show thyself;” she then opens the door 
quickly, and makes a rapid grasp through 
it into the darkness, when she finds in 
her hand a lock of her future husband’s 
hair. 





CHAPERONS AND DEBUTANTES. 





AMONG the many rules and regulations 
laid down by society in England, a strict 
observance of which is universally recog- 
nised as obligatory, few are more arbi- 
trarily insisted upon than the conventional 
impossibility of a young lady’s appearing 
in public without a chaperon. It is re- 
garded as a matter of course that every 
damsel, not only on her first entrance into 
the “‘ world,” but until she has passed the 
hymeneal Rubicon, shall be accompanied 
on all occasions by a female mentor of 
matronly experience, under whose protect- 
ing wegis she may be safely allowed to 
follow her own inclinations, and indulge 
her instinctive propensity for flirting and 
coquetry—if she be that way disposed—to 
her heart’s content. 

In France, where a similar usage pre- 
vails, but to a far greater extent, any such 
assertion of independence on the part of a 
* demoiselle ” would be considered an un- 
pardonable indiscretion, a gross violation 
of social decorum. In a ball-room, her 
place is by the side of her chaperon, whose 
watchful eye is perpetually upon her during 
the progress of the quadrille—“ round” 
dances, except in very rare cases, being 


formally prohibited —and thither she is | 


expected to return immediately after the 
final figure, without the chance of a “ téte-a- 
téte” in the conservatory, or even an ex- 
ploring promenade through the rooms. 

In America, on the contrary, we are 
credibly informed that the system of cha- 
peronage is dispensed with altogether, and 
that our fair cousins, whether located in 
Fifth Avenue or in remote Chicago, on 
the plea that they are perfectly able to 
take care of themselves, enjoy an entire 
immunity from supervision, and, by all 
accounts, are none the worse for it. 

With us, a middle course is steered 
between the two extremes. The cha- 
peronage to which our young ladies are 
subjected is a mere matter of form, a 
nominal safeguard which, while it com- 
pletely satisfies the requirements of society, 
in no way interferes with the gratification 
of their personal tastes and fancies. 

Their natural chaperon is of course their 
mother, or any other female relative who 
may volunteer to take charge of them ; in 
default of these, nothing is easier than to 
find a convenient substitute who, for 
reasons of her own, is ready to undertake 
the office. This may be either a lady 
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without daughters, fond of society, and 
not unwilling to profit by the companion- 
ship of a young and pretty girl; or an 
impoverished dowager, thirsting for ad- 
mittance into certain circles hitherto inac- 
cessible to her, and grasping eagerly at the 
chance of utilising the attractions of her 
charge as a means of consolidating her 
own somewhat precarious position. 

Moreover, there is always a possibility 
of the débutante’s making a good match, 
in which case some advantage, present or 
prospective, is tolerably sure to fall to the 
share of the chaperon. 

It is, we are bound to confess, slightly 
incongruous to find a mature spinster of 
thirty-five or thereabouts entering the ball- 
room under the protecting wing of a 
newly-married matron of half her age—an 
event more frequent than might be sup- 
posed, and perfectly conformable to the 
imperative exactions of the general rule. 
On such occasions, it is hardly necessary 
to add that, the formality of presentation 
accomplished, the ill-paired associates at 
once part company; the one to have her 
card filled up for the rest of the evening 
before five minutes are over, while tke 
other, after waiting like Patience on a 
monument for the dancers who never 
arrive, gradually subsides into a ‘ wall- 
flower,” and is lucky if she eventually dis- 
covers some one sufficiently gallant to 
escort her to the supper-room. 

The duties of a conscientious chaperon 
are multifarious, demanding infinite cir- 
cumspection, and an intuitive faculty of 
foreseeing and counteracting any involun- 
tary preference for ineligible admirers, 
which, from sheer inexperience, her pro- 
tézée may be disposed to entertain. 
Should the latter be an heiress, the task 
becomes more difficult ; candidates for a 
prize in the market being legion, and 
the best waltzer in the room, more fre- 
quently than not, happening to be a clerk 
in the Foreign Office, or a penniless sub- 
altern. It is true that young ladies, 
nowadays, even in their first season, are 
tolerably wide awake, and know pretty 
well how to distinguish the wheat from the 
chaff; nevertheless, the cleverest are occa- 
sionally apt to slip and require to be re- 
minded of old Lady Cork’s injunction to a 
débutante of her day : 

“As long as there are elder sons, my 
dear, never look at the janiors.” 

Nor is it enough for a chaperon to pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications of a Cer- 
berus, and to be thoroughly cognisant of all 





that is going on around her. She must 
also be gifted, or, at any rate, profess to 
be so, with a constitution of iron, and late 
hours, night after night, must have no 
apparent effect upon her. Although she 
may be ready to drop with fatigue, like 
poor Major Pendennis at Lord Steyne’s 
ball—‘ so tired, oh, so tired, and longing 
for bed”—she must be “all there,” and 
cheerfully acquiesce in her ward’s desire 
for “another turn,” especially if the re- 
quest be backed by an, in every respect, 
unexceptionable partner. 

Débutantes, as a rule—heiresses of 
course excepted—are not generally popular 
with men, who infinitely prefer flirting 
with married women to the up-hill labour 
of testing the conversational powers of im- 
mature fiedglings. 

If, at the commencement of the season, 
some curiosity is manifested by club 
loungers with reference to two or three of 
them who are reported to be more than 
usually attractive, the others excite little 
attention; and, beyond the fact of their 
having figured in the list of presentations 
at that uncomfortable ordeal, the March 
Drawing-room, they are to all intents and 
purposes as completely ignored as if they 
had never left the school-room. Under 
these disadvantageous circumstances a girl, 
neither endowed with extraordinary per- 
sonal charms nor brilliant expectations, is 
heavily handicapped at the start, and can 
only hope to emerge from the “ruck” by 
her own exertions and those of her cha- 
peron. It would be doing the latter in- 
justice to suppose for a moment that the 
coaching process has not been employed to 
the fullest extent for the benefit of the 
young lady in question, and a diligent 
study of that indispensable manual, ‘‘ Who’s 
Who?” rigidly insisted on. 

Thus forearmed, the débutante enters 
society with an exact knowledge of her 
position and a tolerably correct one of 
other people’s; and here the chaperon’s 
mission ends and her own begins. She 
has a fair field before her and no favour, 
aud it depends entirely on herself whether 
she succeed or fail. 

It may, we presume, be safely asserted 
that a girl’s principal object, after her intro- 
duction into the ‘‘ world,” is to secure an 
eligible husband ; and, this being taken for 
granted, the question naturally arises, how 
can her desire be most easily and satis- 
factorily realised ? In the whirl of London 
society, where everybody who is anybody 
is perpetually “in the swim,” and absorbed 
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by the never-er ding exigencies of the social 
treadmill, it is a hard matter, even for the 
most enterprising of her sex, to bring a 
man to book. However skilfully the bait 
may be prepared, it does not follow that 
the fish will do more than nibble at it ; sit- 
ting ont dance after dance with a pretty girl 
does not necessarily mean proposing, nor 
in this very practical age is the most ardent 
Lothario—unless he be hopelessly entangled 
—disposed to force the pace without pre- 
viously reflecting, like Sir Frederick Blount 
in “ Money,” “ what harm it can do him.” 
So that, notwithstanding ingeniously man- 
aged interviews in those convenient re- 
cesses, expressly designed for such purposes 
in every well-regulated ball-room, it not 
unfrequently happens that the decisive 
word remains unspoken, and that another 
Ariadne is added to the list of incon- 
solables, sadly echoing the complaint of the 
forsaken damsel in the French vaudeville : 
*C’est encore 2 recommencer !” 

In her second season, a young lady’s 
pretensions are apt to undergo considerable 
modification ; if the highest game be be- 
yond her mark, sho resigns herself to the 
inevitable, and casts her nets elsewhere. 
Except as a matter of form, she no longer 
needs a chaperon, her own hardly earned 
experience enabling her to distinguish 
between the men who are worth angling 
for, and those who are not. On the other 
hand, her prestige as a débutante is gone ; 
in addition to her still unmarried contem- 
poraries, she has to contend against a host 
of new-comers, perhaps better-looking, 
and cerlainly younger than herself; and, 
unless exceptionally fortunate, can scarcely 
fail to be worsted in the struggle. 

In the latter case, her best resource is a 
country house, where she has fewer rivals, 
and a sympathising chaperon in the person 
of her hostess, who is invariably a match- 
maker at heart. Anxious to give her 
guest as many chances as possible, the 
chitelaine regulates her invitations accord- 
ingly, taking especial care that, as far as 
the female contingent is concerned, the 
party shall include no one likely to stand 
in her protégée’s way. A married couple 
or two, and perhaps a spinster verging on 
matwity, but with plenty of “ go” in her, 
with the usual make-weights in the shape 
of county neighbours, will amply suffice 
to entertain each other, leaving the young 
lady perfectly free to exercise her fascina- 
tions on whichever of the judiciously chosen 
bachelors she may elect to favour. Oppor- 
tunities for quiet strolls and stolen inter- 





views are never wanting, and it would be 
doing her injustice to suppose her capable 
of omitting to profit by them. If she be 
coquettishly inclined, she may possibly, by 
way of eliciting a proposal from one ad- 
mirer, bestow an occasional smile of en- 
couragement on another; a dangerous 
game to play, for if either of the interested 
parties happen to detect the manceuvre, it 
is quite on the cards that she may lose 
both. Nevertheless, it sometimes answers 
to have two strings to one’s bow, and we 
remember a case in point. 

Some two or three years ago, a pretty, 
but dowerless damsel, whose third season 
in London, like the preceding ones, had 
been—matrimonially speaking—a failure, 
was invited by a lady friend to pass 
the month of October at her country wan- 
sion, situated in one of the most picturesque 
localities of the WestofEngland. ‘Ihave 
asked Lord Manylands to meet you,” wrote 
her hostess ; “and, as he certainly admires 
you in his undemonstrative way, I do 
trust, my dear Evy, that something will 
come out of it.” 

Now Miss Evelyn Davenport was a very 
practical girl, whose favourite maxims 
were, ‘not to waste time in following a 
forlorn hope,” and, ‘‘never to throw a 
chance away.” Her object was to get 
married, and if she had not hitherto suc- 
ceeded in attaining it, we may be sure that 
it was no fault of hers. Counting by 
years, she was barely one-and-twenty ; but 
in the matter of experience and knowledge 
of the world, she was by no means a novice, 
and had very distinct ideas as to the re- 
lative merits of substance and shadow. So 
that, when about to join the party at 
Catherington Court, she was fully pre- 
pared to shape her course according to 
circumstances, and while naturally de- 
voting her chief efforts to the conquest 
of Lord Manylands, on no account to 
neglect any available substitute who might 
fall in her way. 

Before she had been established many 
hours in her new quarters, Miss Davenport 
had satisfied herself on two important 
points : first, that of the half-dozen girls 
present she was indisputably the best-look- 
ing and the most becomingly dressed ; and 
secondly, that the only specimen of the 
male genus besides Lord Manylands 
worthy of her consideration—not taking 
into account a curate, a trio of “ plungers” 
from the neighbouring county town, and a 
sporting baronet, intent on retrieving his 
dilapidated fortune by a “coup” on one 
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or other of the autumn handicaps—was 
Mr. Edward Trevor, a young man of good 
family and, as Lady Catherington informed 
her, owner of a fairly extensive property 
a few miles from the Court. ‘He might 
do to fall back upon,” she thought, and 
received him graciously when he was pre- 
sented to her; not at all displeased by the 
involuntary glance of admiration he was 
either unable or unwilling to repress. 

Meanwhile Lord Manylands, who, until 
Evelyn’s arrival, had shown no particular 
liking for the society of his fellow guests, 
and had mentally voted the whole thing a 
bore, felt considerably relieved by the 
prospect of an agreeable flirtation with one 
of his own set, and surrendered himself 
without scruple—for the time being—to 
the fascinating influence of the new-comer. 
He was a strange mixture of wariness 
and impulse, the despair of manceuvring 
mothers and daughters, perpetually on 
the brink of a proposal, and always draw- 
ing back before the decisive word was 
spoken ; the richest prize of the year in 
the matrimonial market, and the most 
difficult to win. This time, however, he 
appeared to be in earnest; his attentions 
to Miss Davenport were so marked that 
everybody, including the young lady her- 
self, imagined they could have but one 
result ; while Trevor, although evidently 
far from indifferent to the fascinating 
witcheries of Evelyn, shrank from openly 
— the lists against so formidable a 
rival. 

At this critical juncture the astonish- 
ment of Sir William Catherington may be 
conceived, when one evening, while alone 
with Lord Manylands in the smoking- 
room, the latter announced his intention, 
on the plea of urgent business, of starting 
for London by the first train on the follow- 
ing morning, requesting his host to make 
his adieux and excuses to Lady Catherington 
and the other ladies. As a matter of 
course, the news had already transpired 
when the party—with the exception of the 
hostess, who seldom appeared before the 
middle of the day—met at breakfast ; and 
not a few significant glances were ex- 
changed as the deserted fair one took her 
accustomed place at the table. Evelyn, 
however, was equal to the occasion; and 
her face, if a trifle paler than usual, be- 
trayed no other sign of emotion; whereas 
Trevor, contrary to his wont, was in high 
spirits, “looking,” as the sporting baronet 
professionally remarked to his neighbour 
between two mouthfuls of game-pie,“ fresh 





as a two-year-old, and fit to run for his 
life.” 

Two hours later, Miss Davenport slipped 
quietly into Lady Catherington’s boudoir, 
and found her deploring the failure of her 
essay in match-making. 

*‘T have no patience with the man,” she 
said ; “ when it was all bat a settled thing, 
to cry off in so shameful a manner! It’s 
too aggravating !” 

“ Yes,” assented Evy, in a tone as calm 
as if she were discus:ing whether it was 
likely to rain or not; “it is provoking, 
certainly, but it might have been worse.” 

‘‘ Worse!” exclaimed her hostess, ‘‘ what 
could possibly be worse? I don’t under- 
stand you, Evy.” 

“Don’t you?” replied the philosophical 
young lady. ‘I thought, my dear Barbara, 
you knew me better than to suppose me 
capable of crying over spilt milk. Can’t 
you see that his going away has simplified 
matters charmingly? If he had remained 
here, the chances are that Mr. Trevor 
would never have proposed to me, as he 
did this morning after breakfast ; and, even 
if he had, it is just possible, you know, 
that I might have been silly enough to say 
‘No,’ instead of ‘ Yes!’” 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PUBLIC 
GARDENS. 





Ir is always pleasant to notice the dedi- 
cation of an open space to the use of the 
public ; an event which, thanks in a great 
measure to the work of the Metropolitan 
Playground Association, is now frequent 
enough. However small the space may be, 
it stillis of service. The halting footsteps 
of those who roam through this wilderness 
of bricks and mortar, seeking work perhaps 
and finding none, turn naturally to such a 
haven ; children find it out and make a 
playground of it; tired women with their 
burdens rest for awhile; perhaps some 
perplexed and wearied creature finds solace 
in the calm and quiet of the old graveyard, 
and gathers strength to endure for a little 
longer “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” Even for the wandering 
country cousin, or for one who explores the 
town in historical and topographical intents, 
the respite afforded by the little garden in 
the heart of the city from the bewildering 
turmoil all around is a thing to be grateful 
for; while it affords a secure point of 
departure for further researches. Nor is it 
without benefit, that the forlorn and grue- 
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some aspect of many of the old deserted 
resting-places of the dead should be re- 
placed by a pleasant, decent show of grass 
and shrubs and flowers, 

Sometimes indeed the public acquisition 
is on a more extended scale, as witness the 
grounds now called St. James’s Gardens, 
situated in a densely populated neighbour- 
hood, with an entrance from the Hampstead 
Road, not far from where it merges into 
the Tottenham Court Road, and in the 
very busiest part of it, where trams and 
omnibuses are thickest, and where the 
throng of people marketing and shopping 
from the crowded regions of Saint Pancras 
are mingled with the denizens of the more 
aristocratic quarters of Regent’s Park, 
Camden and Kentish Towns, and Hamp- 
stead. A dingy-looking church of red 
brick faces the street ; on either side is the 
Temperance Hospital; a tall cluster of 
model dwellings rises a little further on ; 
and these are landmarks sufficient to guide 
the explorer to the newly-opened Saint 
James’s Gardens. 

The old burial-ground, which not long ago 
in its forlorn and neglected state was 
pitiful to behold, is now a pleasant resort, 
with wide dry asphalte paths, shrubs and 
little thickets here and there, seats and 
benches, green lawns and gay parterres; 
gay especially with the brightest of autumn 
flowers, marigolds and asters, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, and all the sunny blossoms 
which the skill of modern gardeners has 
brought forth to cheer the declining days 
of autumn. Nor are the dead who sleep 
beneath the grassy turf and gay flower- 
beds altogether forgotten ; here and there 
a monument remains, whose dignity and 
sizo has preserved it from the general clear- 
ance; and along the boundary wall are 
ranged the headstones, many of them 
almost illegible, which were once thickly 
planted over the whole area. Oa either 
hand the backs of thickly populated 
streets, of the bare and sombre character 
of the period, hedge in this pleasant 
enclosure ; and beyond, with somewhat the 
aspect of a huge mausoleum, rise the 
buildings which form the Euston Station. 

It was this monstrous Euston depdt that 
threatened to devour the whole of the 
space now devoted to the public ; and, but 
for the vigilance of the friends of public 
gardens and playgrounds, this precious 
piece of ground would have been, ere this, 
occupied by trucks, and sidings, ticket 
offices, or official bureaux. Now there is the 
pleasant rattle of hoops up and down the 





asphalte walks ; troops of children file in 
when the school hours permit, and make 
the place resound with their cheerful voices ; 
old men sun themselves upon the benches ; 
women bring their work and sit, and hem, 
and sew. 

It is not the rude forefathers of the ham- 
let who sleep in this graveyard now re- 
deemed from dank noglect and disorder. 
Saint Pancras knew them not ; they came 
from the aristocratic purlieus of Saint 
James's, Westminster : solid, wealthy 
tradesmen, divines, soldiers, peers and 
peeresses, artists, actors, musicians, whose 
dust now mingles with the roots of trees 
and flowers. 

A hundred years ago the place was a 
brick-field, stripped of the clay which had 
gone to build many of the solid, dingy 
houses about Soho. London was then a 
good way from Saint Pancras, although 
steadily creeping on that way; and the 
Rector and Churchwardens of old Saint 
James's thought, no doubt, that they had 
secured a country burial-ground that might 
last for as many long years as the old 
churchyard, when they purchased the brick- 
field from my Lord Southampton. 

The red-brick church, now enclosed in a 
loving embrace by the Temperance Hos- 
pital, was built as chapel of ease and 
mortuary chapel, and consecrated in 1793. 
In the same year the graveyard received 
among its earliest tenants the body of Lord 
George Gordon, the hero of the ‘‘No 
Popery” riots of thirteen years before. 
Before his death, Lord George had adopted 
the Jewish faith, and a good deal of the 
Jewish appearance; and with his long 
beard, his hooked nose, and low-crowned 
hat, might have served as a model for the 
Fagin of the future. Lord George, it will 
be remembered, died in the Newgate 
prison, where he had been confined for 
libelling the Queen of France, Marie 
Antoinette, whose terrible misfortunes had 
raised the chivalric feelings even of lawyers 
and statesmen. And Gordon was carried off 
by the “maladie du pays,” the terrible 
gaol fever. But whether Jew or Christian, 
convict or martyr, the man was still of 
the noble house of Gordon, and was buried 
decently in consecrated ground, although 
no monument to his memory has been 
discovered. 

Among artists interred in this burial- 
ground of Saint James's, is George 
Morland, one of the most besotted of 
geniuses, who brought pigs, and cart-horses, 
and the denizens of stable-yards and cow- 
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houses into distinction, while sinking him- 
self below the level of the animals he 
painted with such truth and vigour. Mor- 
land’s obsequies were celebrated in 1804 ; 
and Wilkie Collins relates, that his father, 
William Collins, joined the funeral train. 
Then, there is a monument to a certain 
Charles Rossi, R.A., who died in 1839, 
who might have been well known in his 
day, but who has left little impression 
upon ours. At least, one distinguished 
musician, too, is buried here -— George 
Smart, the composer of many excellent 
old-fashioned songs and glees. A giant, 
too, was of the company, whose grave 
was long shown as a curiosity to the 
frequenters of the cemetery, but whose 
record has somehow slipped into oblivion. 
Then there are famous old brick vaults 
beneath the surface of the ground, where 
sleep some of the most respectable of the 
trading community of Saint James’s—warm 
bankers now cold enough; lords of vats 
and drays; with others of more courtly 
connection, such as the Fitzroys, Barons 
Southampton, the Earl of Rosse, whose 
smoke-corroded monument still remains to 
testify to his worth and celebrity other- 
wise in danger of oblivion. Here, too, lie 
soldiers who fought in the war of American 
Independence ; others who were the heroes 
of combats, the names of which are almost 
forgotten; an Admiral or two, with 
valiant sea Captains ; and even the little 
midshipmite has here found a place. 

Among the other notable characters 
who hereabouts found a resting-place, the 
Chevalier d’Eon deserves mention, the 
real history of whose extraordinary life 
has perhaps never been fully revealed. 
Whether he were man or woman, noble 
or “roturier,” diplomatic agent or spy, 
man of honour or adventurer, has never 
been definitely settled ; but the Chevalier 
lived to be old and poor; the Revolution 
had deprived him of his possessions—as 
doubtful as the rest of his belongings; and 
he, or she, survived even int» the present 
century, a teacher of fencing, a giver of 
entertainments, and a pensioner on the 
bounty of former friends. 

But what shall we say of the undistin- 
guished dead who here found a resting- 
place—with no monuments to record their 
names and lineage, or only the plain head- 
stone with a half-obliterated name or date. 
Here is one who came from Long Melford, 
which seems to give him or her a certain 
distinction—connecting the name with the 
patter of the gipsy in Lavengro, And 





yet every one of these has lived and, per- 
haps, loved, has rejoiced and suffered— 
tears have been shed over their graves; 
while the mourners themselves have been 
mourned for in their turn ; and the pangs of 
bereavement, and the woe of separation, 
have been handed down, perhaps the only 
heritage, from one generation to another. 

All that there is of gloom, however, and 
despondency attaching to a graveyard, 
seems to have passed away in the con- 
tinuous stream of life which now passes 
about it. The autumn sunshine brightens 
up the gay flower-beds ; children shout and 
scamper about; and old men smoke the 
pipe of peace in calm contemplation. The 
roar of London sounds strangely afar off, 
although in reality so near; while trains 
running in and out from the great terminus, 
give a gentle tremor to the earth that 
contains the dust of a century’s harvest 
of the dead—a place of rest for them and 
for us too, who still live on. 





THE FUTURE OF NEW GUINEA. 


SINCE we gave in these columns, some 
three or four years ago, a summary of what 
was then known of New Guinea,* the 
island has come to occupy a prominent 
position in international, as well as in 
imperial, politics. Its name, as well as its 
destiny, has undergone change, for we no 
longer hear it spoken of as Papua. It is 
New Guinea, as far as we and the Austra- 
lians are concerned ; but the Germans have 
rechristened their portion of the island 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, and the chain of 
islands to the east, Bismarck Archipelago. 
This archipelago includes New Ireland (re- 
named New Mecklenburg), and New Britain 
(re-named New Pommern), islands which 
the Australians think should certainly have 
been annexed to the British Empire. The 
names would naturally lead to such a sup- 
position; but on the other hand, as far as 
these addenda to the more important 
island of New Guinea are concerned, there 
is not much known about them to render 
them attractive or desirable possessions. 

Without going back upon the old story 
of Australian fears, Queensland pretensions, 
and German competition, the position to- 
day is that New Guinea has been appropri- 
ated by, and amicably divided among, three 
European nations. The Dutch, who had a 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, vol. 
xxxi., p. 534, ‘‘ New Guinea.” 
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sort of prescriptive right to the northern 
end, although they have not now, we 
believe, a single settlement upon it, have 
been granted a boundary line coincident 
with the one hundred and forty-first degree 
of east longitude; all to the eastward of 
that line being divided between Germany 
and Great Britain. 

Datch New Guinea is believed to be the 
finest portion of the island, although it has 
been as yet even less explored than the 
other portions. It is curiously indented, 
or intersected by Geelvink Bay on the 
north, and McClure Inlet on the west, 
which form a double peninsula. These in- 
lets afford several good harbours; and there 
are some considerable rivers, the Amberno, 
in particular, being of great size. 

In the interior there is a range of moun- 
tains, some points of which reach a height 
of ten thousand feet, and are the only 
instances in tropical Asia where perpetual 
snow is found. Itis on the slopes of these 
mountains that the Dutch hope some day 
to see plantations which will rival those of 
some of the rich islands of the Indian 
Archipelago ; but as yet the plantations are 
only among the things which may be. 

At present there is not a single trading 
settlement in the Dutch possession, for a 
station, which was established some sixty 
years ago, at Triton Bay, was broken up 
after a few years on account of the un- 
healthiness of the climate at that place. 
There is still, we believe, a mission station 
at Dorey, or Dorei, in Geelvink Bay, a 
placa which may be remembered in con- 
nection with Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
explorations ; but, with this exception, 
there is not, as far as we know, a single 
Dutch establishment in the large territory 
now known as Dutch New Guinea, and com- 
prising one hundred and twelve thousand 
three hundred and fifty square miles, 

German New Guinea, or Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, has for western boundary the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian of longi- 
tude already mentioned, from which a line 
drawn at the fifth parallel of south latitude 
and continued oblijuely to Huon Gulf on 
the north-east shore marks the division, 
Including Admiralty Island, New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the other islands of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, German New 
Guinea comprises some seventy-eight thou- 
sand square miles. Not much is known of 
the territory ; but it will not be like the 
Germans to leave it long unexplored. In 
fact since they have taken possession, they 
have sent out several expeditions, and have 





given special privileges to a large trading 
company. The coast also has been care- 
fully surveyed, and reports of the surveys 
have from time to time appeared in the 
Imperial White Books published at Berlin. 
Several useful harbours are said to have 
been discovered in Huon Gulf, and also the 
mouths of several considerable rivers. The 
Germans seem to have formed a low 
estimate of the character and qualities of 
the aborigines, and they have not as yet 
penetrated much into the interior. 

Of British New Guinea rather more is 
known, and it is this portion of the Dark 
Island which is most attractive to us. In 
area it comprises some eighty-six thousand 
eight hundred square miles. It includes 
the D'Entrecasteaux Islands to the north, 
and the Louisiade Islands to the east and 
south of the extremity of the south- 
western peninsula of New Guinea. Some 
of these islands are thickly populated, and 
the inhabitants have the reputation of 
being cannibals. For what is known about 
British New Guinea, beyond what we indi- 
cated in our former article, the world is 
chiefly indebted to the Revs. W. G. Lawes 
and James Chalmers, missionaries; to Mr. 
H. O. Forbes, who had charge of an expe- 
dition promoted by the Royal and Scottish 
Geographical Societies to Mount Owen 
Stanley ; and to Sir Peter Scratchley. 

When the German occupation took place, 
the claims of England only extended to a 
Protectorate. But at the recent meeting 
of the Colonial Conference in London, it 
was arranged that the Queen’s Sovereignty 
should now be proclaimed over the pro- 
tected territory ; that the Governor should 
be appointed by, and be responsible to, the 
Imperial Government, but under the guid- 
ance and instruction of the Governor of 
Queensland ; and that the several Australian 
Colonies should among them contribute 
fifteen thousand pounds per annum towards 
the expenses of the new administration, 
the rest to be borne by the Mother Country. 
The arrangement seems a fair one, for 
except to guard the Colonies and to afford 
them a possible outlet for their surplus 
energies, there would be little inducement 
for Britain to trouble herself with so distant 
and doubtful a possession. 

It was in April, 1883, that Mr. Chester, 
the Magistrate or Governor of Thursday 
Island under the Queensland Government, 
hoisted the British flag at Port Moresby, 
and assumed possession of all that part of 
New Guinea, with the adjacent islands, 
between the one hundred and forty-first 
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and one hundred and fifty-fifth meri- 
dians of east longitude, That Act was 
annulled by the British Government ; but, 
when in the following year, it was 
announced that the Germans had taken 
possession of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land,General 
Scratchley was appointed Special Com- 
missioner to go and assume jurisdiction 
‘over the southern shore of New Guinea, 
and the country adjacent thereto, from the 
one hundred and forty-first meridian of 
east longitude, eastward as far as East Cape, 
including the islands adjacent thereto and 
in Goshen Straits, and southward of these 
Straits as far south and east as to include 
Kosman Islands.” The line of demarca- 
tion was afterwards arranged withGermany. 

General Scratchley arrived in Melbourne 
in the beginning of 1885, but it was 
not until the following August that 
his arrangements with the Colonies were 
so completed as to enable him to sail 
for the new territory. Oa the 13th of 
that month, he left Sydney with his 
staff on board the ‘‘General Blackall,” a 
steamer chartered for the purpose from the 
Australasian Steam Navigation Company. 
Calling at Brisbane, Sir Peter picked up 
Mr. H. O. Forbes, who had lost most of 
his outfit at Batavia, and was waiting in 
Queensland for a chance of getting across 
to New Guinea, which was duly reached 
on the 28th of August, 1885. In the 
following December, Sir Peter died at sea, 
from the effects of “ New Guinea fever,” 
and a valuable and faithful officer was thus 
lost to the British Crown. What he did, 
and what conclusions he came to during his 
mission, we are now enabled to gather from 
his papers and journals, which have been 
compiled by Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, and 
recently published in a volume by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 

We find that Sir Peter Scratchley, 
with untiring energy, personally visited 
eighteen districts, twenty-seven islands, 
thirty-four inland and sixty coast villages, 
in the new territory, so that, short as was 
his term of office, he saw more of British 
New Guinea than any single individual 
before him had done, First of all he fixed 
upon Port Moresby as the seat of Govern- 
ment, and purchased a considerable area of 
land from the natives, ‘This area com- 
prised the best sites in the harbour, and 
nearly the whole of the sea-frontage. 
Upon a portion of it a site was marked for 
Government buildings, another for a town- 
ship, and the rest was held as a native 
reserve, 





A chief called Boevagi was formally 
recognised as head of the district, and was 
instructed to refer all matters of dispute 
and trouble to Sir Peter, as High Commis- 
sioner, who further entertained some score 
or so of other chiefs, and taught them to 
look upon white men as their friends. 
Then he had to arrange a scale of Port and 
Customs dues, a system of registration of 
coasting vessels, the establishment of mail 
service, a supply of fresh water to ships, 
and other matters of practical business, 
There were also higher questions to consider 
and arrange, such as the sources and nature 
of revenue; the rivalries between the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 
sions ; the various unsettled Jand claims ; 
the appointment of subordinate officials ; 
while the alleged murders of white men by 
natives had to be enquired into. 

In September we find him writing in 
the diary which was kept mainly for his 
wife’s information : 

‘“‘T see my way clearly about this whole 
New Gainea affair. It will not be un- 
pleasant, and I find that I came here at a 
very good time. The S.E. trade wind is 
certainly a blessing. I begin to think I 
shall be able to stand it for two years, but 
not for longer. There are more chances 
of getting letters over than I expected. 
In time I shall have my own schooner, and 
establish regular communication.” 

A. fortnight later he again writes : 

“T am making a good start in New 
Guinea, but must devote next year to it. 
I do not now fear the climate. As for the 
blacks, they are easily met by firmness, 
justice, and caution. I am more than ever 
convinced that all the outrages are justifi- 
able. I have heard horrible stories about 
the doings of the whites, and, please God, 
I shall let the light of day into them. A 
righteous cause I am engaged in, and that 
gives me zest in working it.” 

As to the outrages, one example may be 
cited. On the fifth of October, 1885, a 
Captain Miller landed on a small island 
off Normanby Island, having with him some 
four men, with the object of erecting a 
‘‘smoke-house” and fishing for béche-de- 
mer.* The natives appeared to be friendly, 
and collected stones for him ; but suddenly 
two approached him from behind and 
killed him—one braining him with a toma. 
hawk, the other cutting his throat. 

Sir Peter Scratchley at once instituted 


* A sea-slug exported to China, where it is 
highly esteemed as an edible. 
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an investigation on the spot, but could 
discover no motive for the murder, as 
Miller had never been to the island before. 
The affair thus appeared to be one of sheer 
blocdthirstiness, until afterwards, at Port 
Moresby, it came out that relatives of 
the two murderers had been carried away 
in a labour-vessel some years before, and 
had not been returned. These two men, 
therefore, determined to kill the first white 
man who came to the island, and having 
done so, offered what they believed to be 
fair value for the life they had taken—a 
few shells, a native basket, and some to- 
bacco! Sir Peter Scratchley explained this 
offer as due to the low value placed on life 
among the natives, and to their recognised 
custom of receiving payment as compensa- 
tion for murder. He wrote : 

“T am satisfied that these white traders 
are often reckless, unscrupulous, brutal, and 
piratical. They cheat the natives, and are 
apt to appeal to their revolvers. I cannot 
feel any sympathy for such men. They 
go where they have no business to; they 
are a thorn in my side, and I do not think 
the life of any white man should be 
risked in avenging their deaths.” 

He was determined also to prevent the 
indiscriminate inflax of speculators and 
adventurers, and so proclaimed that no 
person should be allowed to land in New 
Guinea without a permit. The officials 
at Queensland ports were also directed 
by the Colonial Government to prevent 
any vessel, without a permit, from 
clearing for New Guinea, And, with re- 
gard to explorers, Sir Peter rejected every 
application for a permit to explore where 
he was of opinion that the attempt could 
only result in ruin to the applicant, or 
might cause a breach in the relations with 
the natives. He favoured the opening up 
of the country by large companies, on a 
basis like that of the British North Borneo 
Company, and he granted special permits 
to a few private companies under certain 
conditions, which kept the parties well 
within the control of the Executive. 

The disputes with reference to various 
claims for land put in by Europeans who 
had gone through some unintelligible form 
of purchase from natives necessitated the 
enactment of very rigorous rules to prevent 
further abuses. The ownership of land in 
New Guinea was very obscure, and it ap- 
peared to be divided among groups of indi- 
viduals who might or might not be related 
by kin. Sir Peter Scratchley’s idea was to 
establish recognised tribal chiefs through 





whom a title should accrue ; butin any case 
he determined that, to ensure fair play and 
prevent further disputes, no purchase of 
land from natives should be allowed or 
confirmed without the intervention of the 
Government. 

Sir Peter Scratchley, indeed, found the 
natives of New Guinea without either 
social or political organisation, and he 
sought to give them both. Although 
superior in physique to the Australian 
blacks, they have no such defined tribal 
system as the Fijians and the Maoris ; and, 
moreover, the difficulty of dealing with 
them is enhanced by the great variety of 
dialects among them. Every village appears 
to have its own dialect, and thus commer- 
cial transactions are necessarily restricted by 
the difficulties of language. But the people 
do a considerable inland trade among them- 
selves—the tribes from the interior bring- 
ing food products to exchange with the 
coast tribes for fish, salt, and soon. The 
agricultural work is all done by the women, 
the men as a rule being indisposed to, and 
perhaps incapable of, systematic labour. 
For food they rely upon bananas, yams, 
sweet potatoes, taro, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit, and other native fruits, and 
fish. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
that the Papuans are altogether devoid of 
enterprise. Near Port Moresby they make 
a kind of pottery. 

The future of New Guinea largely 
depends on the native question. As Sir 
Peter Scratch!ey says in his notes: ‘“‘ The 
only hope of making N:w Guinea pay is 
by the employment of natives, who can, by 
patience and care, be trained. If they 
disappear, others will have to be imported. 
Patting, therefore, the protection of the 
natives on the lowest ground, it will be 
seen that it will be cheaper to preserve and 
educate them. New Guinea must be 
governed for the natives and by the 
natives.” In this respect, the duty of a 
humane Government and the interests of 
capitalists coincide; for if the natives 
are corrupted or made hostile, the island 
will become the happy hunting-ground of 
unscrupulous adventurers; while if they 
learn to repose confidence in their rulers, 
settlement will be possible; European 
capital may with advantage be introduced ; 
and New Guinea will become the permanent 
and regular source of supply of tropical 
products to the Australian markets, 

This, then, is why Sir Peter devoted 
himself so persistently to win the goodwill 
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of the natives and to establish some sort of 
political organisation among them. He 
found, in several instances, two or three 
rival chiefsin a single village; and he en- 
deavoured to render the people more 
capable of self-government by appointing 
a tribal chief in each district, who should 
not only be trustee for the lands and 
responsible for the conduct of the inhabi- 
tants of his district, but should also be 
vested with some Government authority. 
The scheme which he proposed, and which 
it is to be hoped his successor will 
complete, was ‘“‘a modified form of the 
Java system, making the Government- 
elected chief the recipient of a fixed annual 
payment, and responsible for the safety of 
foreigners, as well as for the maintenance 
of law and order within his district.” 

Then, by means of the official chiefs and 
native teachers, he proposed to introduce 
the cultivation of rice and maize, so as to 
give the people an inducement to labour 
and to systematic cultivation. 

The labours of the London Missionary 
Society have certainly prepared the way 
for such a scheme as that we have indi- 
cated. They have some forty stations 
where native teachers are employed, and 
at their head-quarters they instruct native 
students in the industrial arts. At Murray 
Island, for instance, students have built a 
schooner for mission purposes, under the 
direction of an English boat-builder. The 
efforts of the missionaries and their 
native assistants have opened up communi- 
cation along most of the coast-line of our 
new territory, and also far into the 
interior, so much so that confidence in 
white men is beginning to be established, 
and a European can now go alone and un- 
armed for fifty miles inland from any point 
between Port Moresby and Hula in perfect 
safety. That is a stretch of about one 
hundred miles along the sea-board, which 
does not seem much in the vast area of our 
new possession; but it is something gained, 
and is more than can be said of any 
section of Dutch or German New Guinea. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries havo 
been endeavouring to establish themselves 
in places where the London Missionary 
Societies have been for years; and Sir Peter 
Scratchley regarded these efforts as ex- 
tremely unwise from a political point of 
view, since confusion of creeds is produc- 
tive of disturbance among primitive races. 
He persuaded some of the Catholics to 
leave, and to turn their attention to districts 
where there are no other missionaries. 











One reason, of course, for assimilating 
and employing the natives is the climate, 
which is unsuitable for Europeans. It 
is hoped, however, that, as the country 
becomes settled and the soil broken up 
and cultivated, the pestilential qualities 
will be modified and, perhaps, in time 
disappear. Contrary to former belief, it is 
found that fever prevails also in the in- 
terior, although of a less severe type than 
that of the coast ; but on the highlands the 
atmosphere is at times invigorating. 

With the exception of the district named 
Port Moresby, the whole of British New 
Guinea is well watered, and, besides the 
Fly River, which D’Albertis explored, 
there are several other important rivers. A 
range of mountains, running north and 
south, forms a sort of backbone to our 
territory, the highest point being Mount 
Owen Stanley, some thirteen thousand feet 
high, which Mr. H. O. Forbes is bent on 
exploring. There is a great deal of tropical 
forest along the slopes of this range and 
its spurs, and the valleys are full of deep, 
rich soil. In many parts of both highland 
and lowland the natives have cleared, 
fenced, and cultivated large tracts. Near 
the coast the vegetation is Australian 
in character ; further inland it is more 
tropical. 

As regards minerals, Mr. H. O. Forbes, 
who has made many careful geological obser- 
vations, is of opinion that gold will not be 
found to the westward, but may be found 
in the high country above Milne Bay, at 
the extremity of the peninsula; for the 
pebbles and fragments brought from thence 
indicate a similar formation to that of the 
New South Wales gold-fields. Plumbago 
is reported to have been found at several 
places along the south-east coast ; but the 
mineral wealth generally of the island is as 
yet only conjectural. 

The forest wealth, however, is consider- 
able, and, for some time, cedar has been 
cut for the Australian markets. There 
has been a good deal of waste in the 
operations, and a Government forester has 
now been appointed to prevent the felling 
of all trees under a fixed girth, Some two 
or three firms are now also employed in 
the cutting and export of india-rubber, 
massoi (the bark of which has a medicinal 
value), sandalwood, ebony, and hardwood, 
all of which are abundant. 

Along the shores and islands the béche- 
de-mer fishery is prosecuted, but not ap- 
parently with so much success as in the 
South Sea Islands. The Papuans, in some 
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districts, seem to have a superstitious dis- 
like to handle the béche-de-mer. Neverthe- 
less, the exports of this article from British 
New Guinea are estimated to be worth 
about eight thousand pounds per annum, 

Another important export, which may 
be further developed, is that of coprah. 
This is the kernel of the cocoa-nuts, which 
are split and dried in the sun, and is used 
for making cocoa-nut oil, oil-cake for cattle 
food, and so on. In certain parts of New 
Guinea the cocoa-nut tree is very abun- 
dant, and, as it bears fruit in three years 
after planting, there is plenty of room for 
developement. On some parts of the 
coast the climate is too damp for sun- 
drying; but it is proposed to bring the 
nuts to Port Moresby, and dry them there. 

At the western extremity of the terri- 
tory, pearl fishing is actively prosecuted, 
and is sometimes very prolific. Lately, 
some attempts in the Louisiade Archipelago 
have been very successful. 

Indigenous products are, besides 
those mentioned, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
spices, sago, hemp, cocoa-nut fibre, saffron, 
canes, and rattans. The climate and soil 
are also reported to be suitable for the 
cultivation of cinchona, coffee, rice, sugar, 
arrowroot, cotton, vanilla, and tobacco; 
not of course indiscriminately, but in 
selected districts. All these are products 
which the natives could be easily taught 
to cultivate. For pastoral pursuits the 
country is not suited, although there 
are portions of the interior where sheep 
and goats might be grazed sufficient 
for local requirements. When a sheep 
was first landed for the use of the mis- 
sion-house at Port Moresby, the natives 
had never seen one before. But they have 
plenty of pigs, of the fiesh of which they 
are extremely fond. The next greatest 
native luxury is tobacco, which every- 
one smokes—men, women, and children. 
Tobacco is the sort of current coin at 
Port Moresby, for it is used to pay for 
almost everything in a small way, and 
without it the missionaries could not 
obtain either vegetables or water. Thus it 
is calculated that tobacco will become a 
very important article of trade in New 
Guineas. Naturally, other imports will be 
cloth (when the people learn to dress), 
hardware, ironwork, and such things. 

Pottery of a kind is, as we have already 
said, made on the island, and entirely by 
women. They use no machinery and no 
potter’s wheel, but they have acquired 
great dexterity in judging the sizes and 





fashioning the shapes. They break up red 
and grey clay into powder, mix it with 
fine silver sand and water, and knead it 
into a large lump, from which with the 
hand, aided by a shell and a flat stone, 
they first make the top and lip of the pot, 
taking an old pot as mould for the body. 
They scrape and smooth the exteriors with 


stone and shell; dry the pots in the sun, , 


and then bake them ina fire. When red- 
hot, the pots are taken out and sprinkled 
with tannin of a blackish colour, extracted 
from mangrove bark; after which they 
receive a second and final heating. They are 
then ready for exportation, and that expor- 
tation is considerable. A trading party fill- 
ing twenty large canoes, will sometimes start 
for the west. These canoes will carry about 
thirty men each, and each man will have 
about fifty pots made by his family. These 
six hundred men will thus have a total cargo 
of some thirty thousand pots at one voyage, 
which may extend for two or three hundred 
miles, and from which they will return 
with perhaps one hundred and fifty tons 
of sago obtained in exchange for their 
pottery. 

Mr, G. R. Askwith, who was Sir Peter 
Scratchley’s secretary, has furnished some 
interesting notes about New Guinea, con- 
firming the favourable impression which 
Sir Peter’s diary gives with regard to the 
natives. The success of the Protestant 
Mission at Port Moresby has been very 
encouraging, and Mr. Chalmers’s name has 
become one of power and peace. Peace in- 
deed is said to be the great result of the 
mission-teaching in New Guinea, The 
native religion is without definite form, 
and seems to consist more in a fear of an 
unseen Evil Power than of anything else. 
The spirits of the mountain are held in 
dread, and all kinds of small things, such 
as fire-flies, are supposed to be spirits of evil. 

“There is no comfort or brightness in 
the native religion,” says Mr. Askwith. 
“A dim Supreme Being called Aobada, 
whose province it is hard to determine, 
appears to hold the chief place, and thena 
succession of dreaded evil spirits, including 
the ghosts of the dead, follow in dismal 
order, Ail is darkness and fear.” 

Mr. Lawes has established a school at 
Port Moresby, where “the three R’s” are 
taught in Motu, and where English is also 
taught. Mr. Lawes has translated the four 
Gospels and several hymns into Motu; and 
Mr. Askwith says that he saw at the school 
copper-plate writing which could hardly be 
surpassed in an English national school. 
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The following is Mr. Askwith’s descrip- 
tion of New Guinea dwellings: 

“The houses on this part of the coast, as 
also in the villages inland, are built upon 
piles, varying from four to eight feet in 
height. A few steps up a rude ladder lead 
to a platform, on which some of the family 
generally recline. A baby, and often a young 
pig, in nets suspended from the eaves, are 
gently swinging to and fro. Fishing-nets lie 
in a corner, with shellsattached for weights. 
Nautilus shells, with grass streamers or 
hideous carved pieces of wood, hang before 
the bamboo door, whichis low and narrow, 
and leads into the common room, where all 
the family sleep. The common room is 
about twelve feet by eighteen feet, with a 
bare flooring of rough planks, generally 
the sides of old canoes. Through the 
chinks the garbage is thrown upon the 
plentiful remnants of cocoa-husks below, 
for the pigs to eat or the sea to carry away. 
In the middle of the room is a fire-place, 
a pile of ashes on some boards, with a 
spark protector of bamboo stick hung 
about three feet above. On the central 
pole is hung a tom-tom, while here and 
there on the grass walls are suspended 
gourds for lime, bamboo pipes, tomahawks, 
adzes, spare grass petticoats, and net-bags. 
There is no window, but a moveable 
shutter can generally be opened on the 
sea-side, and plenty of air enters through 
the walls and the holes in the floor.” 

Then as to clothing: ‘The natives 
certainly affect sincere simplicity in the 
matter of dréss. The only article common 
to all the men is a thin string, a third of 
an inch in breadth, passed tightly round 
the waist and between the legs. A band 
of grass, which serves as a pocket for 
tobacco, knives, and decorations of cotton 
leaves, is for the most part worn upon the 
upper part of the arm. Some have head 
bands of red braid or small rounded pieces 
of shells, while a few wear necklaces of 
shells or teeth, and carved bones through 
the nose. Their hair, thick, matted, and 
long, is drawn up by a comb of bamboo 
cane. The women wear petticoats of 
woven grass, sometimes stained with a red 
hue. ‘The married and betrothed have 
short hair; the majority are tattooed with 
a V-shaped mark and other designs upon 
the breast. Their figures are squat and 
not so erect as those of Hindoo women, 
as they generally carry weights on the back 
and not on the head.” 

For the proper administration of New 
Guinea, a considerable increase will be 





needed to the machinery of Government 
which Sir Peter Scratchley had at com- 
mand; but the arrangement which has 
been concluded between England and the 
Australians has doubtless provided for all 
that. It may be some time before the new 
territory is self-supporting ; but the result 
of Sir Peter Scratchley’s observations is to 
leave the impression that it may be made 
supporting. Various sources of public self- 
revenue have been indicated, which, how- 
ever, we need not enter upon here. 

New Guinea has been annexed mainly 
for political purposes. The interesting 
point now is whether it is likely to be of 
commercial value in the future. From 
what has been said, it will be seen that 
there are good reasons for believing that 
the commercial potentiality is by no 
means unimportant, although the ex- 
aggerated expectations which have been 
entertained in Australia may not ba 
realised. A wise and considerate policy 
towards the native races; the careful 
prosecution of the educational and religious 
aims of the missions ; a rigorous exclusion 
of “fire-water ” and uncrupulous specula- 
tors; a judicious fostering of native 
industries, and the gradual addition of 
others adapted to the jand and the people ; 
will combine to make New Guinea, if not 
an immediate object for large employment 
of British capital, at any rate a possession of 
considerable actual value and much promise, 
If gold is discovered in paying quantities, 
of course the prospect will widen consider- 
ably. 


“CLOSER THAN A BROTHER.” 
By G. B. STUART. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
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X.— AFTER 


CHAPTER THE WEDDING. 


THe November sun was shining brightly 
on the Bulteel woods, touching with yellow 
light the bare boughs of the chestnuts and 
the still russet masses of the elms and 
oaks; Squire Bulteel had been dead a few 
weeks over a year ; and his widow had that 
day bestowed her plump hand upon the 
Rev. Charles Haddington, Vicar of the 
Parish. There had been a mixture of the 
pathetic and the ludicrous in the whole 
affair, which had amused and touched 
John and May Bulteel ; they were not 
particularly fond of their stepmother ; but 
Mrs. Bulteel’s tearful parting from her old 
home, interrupted as it was by sharp in- 
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junctions to her new lord and her French 
lady’s maid, had softened the hearts of the 
lookers-on ; she had kissed John and clung 
to him a little as they parted in the hall. 
“Thank you, John, a thousand times for 
all you have been to a lonely woman,” she 
said, and failed to notice that this awk- 
ward farewell disarranged her lilac bonnet- 
strings, 

May and she had always been more like 
ill-assorted sisters than like mother and 
daughter, the girl’s earnestness of character 
and the shallow little widow’s affected 
youthfulness bringing them to acomparative 
equality; but in the excitement of the 
Vicar’s wooing they had got nearer to each 
other than ever before. Mrs. Bulteel had 
been stirred a little below her usually 
placid surface, and her stepdaughter had, 
for the first time in her life, come face to 
face with a real love affair. The Rev. 
Charles had not proved a very impassioned 
lover; but his handsome portly exterior 
had really fascinated his bride, who was 
thoroughly tired by this time of her 
widow’s “‘16le;” she had never professed 
more than profound esteem for the late 
Squire, and she was genuinely, if some- 
what foolishly, in love with her new 
husband. She had cried more over her 
second wedding than she had even done 
at the Squire’s funeral—tears of excitement 
and emotion during the service, tears of 
real feeling as she said good-bye to her 
stepchildren, who had been very tender 
and considerate of her during her engage- 
ment. John and May Bulteel put their 
natural dislike of a scene from them as 
well as they were able, and parted from 
their stepmother with as much effusion as 
they could muster, though when their eyes 
met after the last embrace there was a 
suspicion of laughter lurking not far away. 

“Poor little soul!” muttered John, as 
the dark green brougham from the Vicar- 
age carried its new mistress away, ‘I hope, 
with all my heart, she will be happy !” 

Arthur Twisden, who had come down 
on certain legal business connected with 
the happy event, was aiming the last satin 
shoe at the retreating carriage ; the Arch- 
deacon and his wife, friends of the bride- 
groom, had retired before the draught of 
the front door to gather their wraps 
together in the inner hall; John and his 
sister stood at the top of the steps alone, 
and she slipped her arm familiarly into 
his. 

‘“‘She is sure to be happy ; she is really 
in love with him.” 





** Pompous old ass !” 

“Well, he is rather ; but she doesn’t see 
it.” 

“Do you think anything would make 
you so utterly blind to a fellow’s defects, 
May?” 

Before the girl could answer, Arthur 
Twisden came running back : 

“T’ve landed that one right on the 
Vicar’s lap, and, do you know, he was just 
wiping her tears with his own silk pocket- 
handkerchief !” 

John laughed ; but May turned into the 
house without paying Mr. Twisden much 
attention. Her brother’s question had 
taken her by surprise, and, though the 
words were commonplace enough, the tone 
in which it was spoken had been curiously 
anxious. Was it possible that he had a 
hidden passion for some one, of whom, 
in his humility, he thought himself un- 
worthy? She was certain that it was 
no one about Bulteel, for even county 
gossip, which subsists for an indefinite 
time on nothing at all, had failed to find 
sufficient nourishment to keep itself alive 
in the movements of Mr. Bulteel. He 
spent his time almost entirely on his own 
estate, and knew none of the neighbouring 
families intimately enough to have his 
name even casually coupled with any of 
their daughters. Butin those fifteen years, 
of which May knew so little, there must 
have been somebody, in spite of John’s 
assurances that he had never known a lady 
till he came back to Bulteel, who had 
taught his eyes to grow wistful and tender 
and had given that touch of anxious un- 
certainty to his voice. May was astonished 
to remember how often she had observed 
these symptoms lately. Like other healthy- 
minded and rather supercilious young 
people, she had been wont to hold the 
outward signs of falling in love rather in 
contempt ; but Mrs. Bulteel’s elderly love 
affair, though she laughed at it a little, had 
filled her with interest, and had started 
her mind on a similar track with respect 
to John. Why did his face grow troubled, 
and his voice falter, as she had often 
noticed it did, when some chance allusion 
caused him to speak of Wambo and his 
partner there? It was not in Nature— 
in man’s nature, at least, May decided 
from the depths of her wide experience— 
to grieve thus for a man who had heen 
merely a business partner! There was 
certainly a woman in the case, and per- 
haps John was hungering to speak of her ; 
the notion came to May, in a flash, as she 
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stood making conventional farewells to the 
Archdeacon’s lady, and she could hardly 
wait patiently till the carriage which carried 
these guests and Arthur Twisden back to 
Barkham had driven off, to begin question- 
ing her brother with a view of satisfying 
her suspicions. 

“ There, there’s an end of it,” she said. 
‘¢ Come out on the terrace, John, and let us 
walk up and down as fast as we can. I 
want to get some fresh air, and shake off 
this haunting smell of orange-flowers and 
white kid gloves !” 

“In that dress?” May had put aside 
her mourning for the occasion, and wore a 
costume of white serge, trimmed with 
dark fur; her brother's eyes travelled over 
it seriously. 

“Why not? I can change later; just 
now I want to go out before it gets too 
chilly, What is wrong with my dress? 
Don’t you like it?” 

“*T—_I—yes——” 

“T thought you would like it,” she inter- 
rupted in a vexed voice; “perhaps you 
think I should not have left off my mourn- 
ing altogether ; but I shall put on my black 
dress again to-moriow, and I wanted to 
please Mrs. Bulteel. She would have 
thought it a dreadful omen if there had 
been any black at her wedding: but I am 
sorry you don’t like it.” 

“ Like isn’t the word,” Joha said slowly. 
“T think, in that dress, you are the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen!” And 
so saying, he turned abruptly and walked 
towards the door opening on to the 
terrace. 

“Tam so glad! Don’t think you are 
going to escape me after that pretty speech ; 
I am coming with you round the garden, 
if only to celebrate the occasion of your 
first fraternal compliment!” To herself she 
thought, ‘‘then she can’t be at all good- 
looking, or he would never have said that to 
me; John never says what he does not 
strictly mean ! ” 

“John,” as they paced up and down the 
terrace in the failing autumn light, “do 
you really mean that you never met any 
ladies all the time you were in Queens- 
land? Did you have no opportunity of 
exercising that flattering tongue of yours, 
in all those years that you were away from 
England ?” 

“None at all; if you mean on the fair 
sex,” 

“Are there no ladies in Queensland ?” 

“We had none up on Wambo; I don’t 
think thera were any that would have 





come under your description at Roper ; of 
course, there are ladies in Brisbane and 
Rockhampton as there are in England, but 
I didn’t happen to know any.” 

‘‘Hadn’t your partner—the man Bell 
who was murdered—any sister ¢” 

“Good Heavens, May, what do you 
mean ?” 

* Just what I say! What are you so 
excited about? Now I know he had a 
sister, and you were in love with her, 
weren't you?” 

John Balteel shook himself roughly 
from his sister’s hand ; ‘I must beg you 
not to talk about poor Bell—it is painful 
to me; I don’t think I can make you 
understand what he was to me.” 

“T don’t want to talk of him,’ May 
said perversely ; she was tired, and very 
nearly cross, a state of things which had 
not been between her and her brother for 
some months now, for after the episode of 
the fire she had given him her allegiance 
most completely. ‘I only asked you if he 
had a sister, and, instead of answering me, 
you flew into a rage!” 

“ T am very sorry. 

“‘ Had he a sister?” 

“T don’t know. I daresay. I believe 
he had.” 

Out there 3” 

“Ob, no, certainly not; at home.” 

‘* And you have never seen her ?” 

* How could I?” 

“Why, John!”—May stopped in her 
walk and stood staring at him, her grey 
eyes looking like two clear lamps, so wide 
and bright shone their quick indignation— 
you have been at home nearly a year, 
and you have never tried to find that poor 
girl out to tell her anything about the man 
whom you say was closer to you than a 
brother! Do you think if you had been 
murdered that your friend John Bell would 
have treated me so? Think of the heart- 
ache, and the uncertainty, and the longing 
for some details ; some last words, perhaps, 
or at least an ideaof the place where he died, 
and the faces that were about him at the 
last. Is it possible you can look at your 
own sister, and leave her to suffer all this 4 
You must go off to-morrow, to London, or 
wherever she is, and see her and tell her 
everything. Why, you had better bring 
her here and let us do what we can to 
comfort her. Did you write and tell her 
of her brothe:’s death, or how was the 
news broken to her?” 

‘‘ She was officially informed, I believe,” 
John answered. He looked dazed and 
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puzzled, as well he might, for May’s attack 
had been as sudden and unexpected as it 
was vehement. 

“And you never attempted to soften 
the shock in any way? For shame, John, 
I could not have believed you would have 
had so little feeling for your friend’s sister. 
Why I, who hardly know the man’s 
name, can scarcely bear to think of him 
lying murdered in an unknown grave, un- 
thought of, unremembered.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake be quiet!” 

‘* Ab, you may well say that !” May had 
lashed herself into a perfect fury of scorn. 
All the excitement of the day had to find 
vent somehow; and John seemed, for onc, 
curiously unable to answer her. ‘ But I 
think you have a monopoly of ‘ quietness’ 
in such a case as this, and I am sure you 
are welcome to it! Unless you promise 
to start to-morrow in search of Bell’s sister 
—I suppose you have some clue to her 
whereabouts if you and her brother were 
chums for fifteen years—this is the very 
last time that I will call myself sister of 
yours !” 

Bulteel looked at her steadily, without a 
word ; his face seemed worn and old in the 
dim light; something she had said had 
stung him to the very quick, and in a 
moment she was sorry for her impetuosity, 
though she was too proud to confess it. 
They had been such good friends lately, 
and she had discovered so much in her 
brother to admire and esteem. Why had 
this stupid discussion, which after all was 
no business of hers, arisen to break down 
the better understanding which had been so 
lately established between them ? 

“Yes, I will go up to town to-morrow,” 
John assented slowly, “it will be best as 
you say ”—he spoke like a man in a dream 
— it is a pity, May, that you ever had to 
call yourself sister of mine,” he ended 
irrelevantly. 

“Nota pity. When you are yourself, you 
areas kind and affectionateasa brothershould 
be,” she said, relenting a little ; ‘‘ but when 
you are cold, and bitter, and unnatural, it 
seems as if we had not a drop of common 
blood between us. Forgive me for being so 
passionate, John, but I have always felt so 
strongly the power of these family ties; 
while you hold them of no account, and 
appear to think that brothers and sisters 
are no nearer to each other than other 
people! And probably that poor girl feels 
as Ido! Have you any means of finding 
out what has become of her?” 

“T am not sure, I will do my best,” 





stammered John; but in truth the only 
fact that he had ever known of John Bell’s 
family history, was, that he was an orphan 
and an only child ! 


CHAPTER XI, A FACE FROM THE PAST. 


THe week that John Bulteel spent in 
London was not uneventful, though he 
failed in accomplishing the object which 
May had taken so deeply to heart, the 
discovery of Bell’s sister. He put up at 
an old-fashioned hotel near the Strand, and 
spent some time in searching out and 
inspecting certain places connected with 
the early days of John Bell; an Industrial 
School where the boy had been placed as a 
friendless orphan ; a City warehouse where 
he had later been apprenticed, and where 
he was still remembered by an old over- 
seer, as a ‘“‘wild boy that you couldn’t 
make nothing of, sir; as wouldn’t come to 
no good.” But of Bell’s family he learnt 
nothing ; they had gone under the waves 
of this troublesome world, and had not, 
apparently, had the stuff in them, or the 
good luck, to re-emerge. No one knew 
anything about any sister or surviving 
relation of the murdered man who lay 
buried beside the water-hole on distant 
Wambo; if he lay there, unmourned, un- 
wept, it was because there were none left 
to remember him. John could go back to 
Bulteel with a clear conscience as regarded 
Bell, and could satisfy May that every 
effort had been made to discover the sister, 
in whom she had so suddenly interested 
herself, without avail. 

There was a queer, satirical smile on 
John’s face in those days, which Arthur 
Twisden, keen to observe changes of ex- 
pression, noticed with curiosity : “ The fel- 
low looks as if he were playing a game of 
chance with himself,” Mr. Twisden decided, 
though that did not enlighten him much. 
He invited John to dine with him at the 
Grafton, and, later, proposed an adjourn- 
ment to some theatre; but John seemed 
more inclined for a quiet evening and some 
conversation, and as they had the smoking- 
room almost to themselves, Arthur felt 
that by the end of the evening he should 
probably be in possession of any new 
idea which had taken hold of his friend’s 
mind. 

“Love, most likely,” said Arthur to 
himself, settling comfortably back in his 
chair, “though what there can be in 
Bulteel’s case—if it is a case—to give him 
that queer look of anxious uncertainty, I 
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can’t imagine! If I had a property like 
Bulteel at my back, I shouldn’t have a 
moment’s anxiety about my success with 
any woman alive, if I had made up my 
mind to win her; and Bulteel, if he only 
knew it, has a far stronger personality 
than I have, and might compel any 
woman to love him — always excepting 
his own sister! But that is a case of 
Greek meeting Greek! He doesn’t know 
his own power; well, here goes for con- 
fidences—Bulteel, you’ve got something on 
your mind !” 

*‘ You’re very sharp,” said John, turning 
round in his chair and facing his friend, 
“and you're right; I believe I ought to 
make my will——” 

“Oh!” said Arthur laughing, “is that 
all? Of course you ought, and we can 
see about it to-morrow, if you like; but I 
was expecting a less business-like confer- 
sion, and the will might stand over, in 
that case, until the other affair was ar- 
ranged x 

“What other affair are you talking 
about ?” 

“I fancied—my dear fellow, don’t be 
offended—but I fancied, from your serious 
demeanozr and devotion to tobacco, that 
you were going to confide a love-affair to 
me; in which case, the settlements and 
the will could be drawn up together.” 

‘T have not the slightest intention of 
ever marrying ¥ 

“Stuff and nonsense! I beg your 
pardon, Bulteel ; but, of course, that is— 
bosh! What do you mean to do with 
Bulteel, then ?” 

“ That is my affair,” said John stifily. 

“Entirely. I spoke without thinking, 
not out of curiosity ; but you must excuse 
me if I again risk offending you. A young 
man like you, the last of an old name, is 
bound to marry and leave heirs to his 
property, whatever his personal inclina- 
tions may be.” 

“ Bulteel is not entailed—and even if it 
were, there is James Bulteel to follow 
me——” 

“ An old fellow over sixty, who lives in 
poultices and flannel! The bare thought of 
inheriting after you would give him a fit, 
and extinguish your name and race.” 

_“Well, I have no intention of risking 
his existence. I mean to leave everything 
to May, without reservation—her husband 
can take the name of Bulteel, and her 
children can inherit the property of their 
forefathers,” 

John’s eyes were fixed closely and pene- 











tratingly upon his friend. Arthur shifted 
a little uneasily in his chair and his cheeks 
flushed slightly; he laughed a nervous, 
little laugh as he answered : 

“This is all very well, but you must 
not let a slight rebuff put you altogether 
out of conceit with matrimony ; I take it 
that you have met with a refusal, and 
that has decided you hastily to give up 
all thoughts of marriage. A few months 
hence you will see this in a different light, 
and so, probably, will the lady. Give her 
another chance, and you will not have to 
make arrangements for your sister’s chil- 
dren inheriting Bulteel !” 

“There is no lady in the matter. I 
have never asked any woman on earth to 
be my wife, and never shal].” 

* Whew!” whistled Twisden under his 
breath, “well, I beg your pardon. I am 
quite at fault, it seems.” 

‘There is no mystery,” John said im- 
patiently, throwing the end of his cigar 
into the fire, and sitting up; ‘I wish to 
make a will in my sister’s favour, as she is 
the only person alive that I—that I have 
belonging tome. I ask you as a lawyer, 
am I in any way wronging old Bulteel 
down in Warwickshire by diverting every- 
thing to her? No?” as Arthur shook his 
head, “very well, that is all I wanted to 
know. I believe it was the old Squire’s 
idea, at one time, before he heard that his 
prodigal son was not turning out such a 
rascal as he expected ; anyhow, he had land 
of his own, and money in the bank. It 
is curious how people prefer leaving their 
money where there is money already ; for 
my own part, my sympathies go to the 
poor devils who have nothing, and nobody 
belonging to them! But, I suppose, if the 
Squire had never heard of the success of 
Wambo, he would have done as I am 
doing, and have made May sole heiress. 
By-the-by, Twisden, I am going to run the 
risk of offending you, now; will you let me 
ask you a few personal questions in return for 
the good advice you have been giving me ?” 

‘Of course, old fellow.” 

“You and May have grown fond of 
each other, haven’t you, in all these years ? 
You are the only man with whom she 
cares to be intimate . 

“T can’t answer for May, you know,” 
Twisden replied, pulling his brown mous- 
tache and looking decidedly uncomfort- 
able, ‘tit would be very cool in me if I 
spoke for both of us; but it is true I am 
very fond of her, in fact, I love her with 
all my heart !” 
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“But you have never asked her to 
marry you, I think?” John spoke slowly 
and as if he had no desire but to learn 
certain facts. 

“Hang it! No; how couldI? Upon 
my word, Bulteel, you ask very odd 
questions. Have you any objection to 
me? Am I keeping anybody else away ?” 

“Not at all. I only wished to know— 
if you will bear with me a little—why, 
loving May, as you say, with all your 
heart, you have never proposed to her?” 

“Because I have only five hundred a 
year, and I’m afraid I’ve grown accus- 
tomed to wanting the best part of my 
income for myself; I could not ask a girl, 
brought up as May has been, to leave 
Bulteel and live upon eight hundred a 
year, which would be our united income. 
When your father was alive, I believe he 
seriously thought of making May a con- 
siderable heiress ; you know he was very 
fond of me—he often used to wish I 
was his own son! By Jove, Bulteel, I 
sincerely beg your pardon; I was quite 
forgetting to whom I spoke! Well, he 
gave me to understand that, if I went in 
for May, I should have his consent and 
goodwill, and he would make things 
smooth for us until I got a senior partner- 
ship; but his death and your reappearance 
quite did away with that notion, and I 
was only too glad that I had not spoken 
to May, and that my old friendly footing 
with her had never been disturbed. There, 
Bulteel, you have the whole story !” 

There was a moment’s pause; then, 
“Would the addition of her name to 
yours be any objection?” John said 
quietly. 

“My dear Bulteel, am I to understand 
that — of course nothing would be an 
objection of that sort—but——” 

Arthur Twisden, for once in his life, 
did not know what to say. 

John got up and held out his hand. 

“T must be going. No! don’t come 
with me—lI’ve got a confounded head- 
ache, and shall drive back to my place. 
L'll write to you—if I don’t see you again. 
Good night! I’m glad we’ve had this chat 
together—it is always best to speak out 
between friends. You will be coming 
down to Bultee), before long ?” 

“Yes, if you'll have me?” Arthur felt 
suddenly rather shy of his friend, and was 
glad to remember there was a business 
side to their talk. “About that will, 


shall we get it prepared, or will you let 
Taper know about it? I would rather he 
took your instructions than I.” 

“If I don’t come round to Bedford Row, 
you shall hear from me.” 


At the corner of the Strand there was a 
block of theatre-leaving vehicles ; Bulteel’s 
hansom, going the opposite way to the 
most of them, had to wait a considerable 
time to pass. And the bright flare of gas- 
lamps fell full upon a face out of the past ; 
a face, at sight of which the master of Balteel 
leant back in the shadow, sick and giddy, 
as the Present dissolved to nothingness 
before him, and the Past rose up out of 
its shallow grave and stared upon him, 
the hot air of a Queensland summer seem- 
ing, all of a sudden, to fill the soft No- 
vember night! John Bulteel was never 
mistaken in a face, and he had seen that 
of George Strutt, the overseer on Wambo, 
under the gas-light of the Strand. 


Next morning there was but one other 
small piece of business to be settled. Mr. 
Balteel paid a visit to a City lawyer, whose 
yearly business scarcely equalled the amount 
that Messrs, Taper, Twisden, and Son got 
through in a week; remained with him 
rather less than an hour; came away 
with a blue sealed envelope safe in his 
breast-pocket ; and caught the 1.25 down 
train, telegraphing for his cart to meet 
him at Barkham. His headache had quite 
left him; he was brisk and alert, and 
anxious to be home again; some old 
words that he had picked up, goodness 
knows where, ran in his head: * What 
thou doest, do quickly !” 
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